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The Occident is a Coast Bureau of 
Presbyterian Work and a _ First- 
Class Auvertising Medium. 


Entered at san Francisco Post Office as second- 
class matter. 3 


— 


TERMS: 


Per Year, in $2 00 


To Foreign Countries................ 


Subscribers are requested to remit. promptly 
when the year for which their subscription is paid 
expires. | 

REMITTANCES may be made by Postoffice 
Order, Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Order or Bank 
Draft. and should be made payable to THE OcclI- 
DENT. 


The date of the ‘‘yellow label’’ shows to what 
time your subscription has been paid. When 
money is received the date will be changed, which 
will answer for a receipt. No receipt will be 
mailed unless request is made and stamp enclosed. 
If the label is not corrected within three weeks, 
“lease notify us. | 


This paper is mailed regularly to all subscribers 
until definite orders in writing are received and 
all arrearages paid in full. 


Subscribers wishing mailing address changed 


sa give the old and the new address at the same 
e. 


Address all communications to ‘‘ THE OCCI-. 


DENT,’ 84 Donohoe Building, San Francisco, Cal., 
and not to individuals. | 


Letters ofa personal nature may be addressed 
to the Editor, P. O. Box 206, Vallejo, Cal. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The OccipEnT Office, 1170 Market St., 
Room 84, Donohoe Bldg. 

The OCCIDENTAL BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, 920 Sacramento St. 

WoMAN’sS SYNODICAL SOCIETY OF 
HoME MIssIons, 920 Sacramento St. 

PRESBYTERIAN ORPHANAGE, Mrs. L. 
McLain, Treasurer, 2220 Washington St. 


PRESBYTERY OF SAN FRANCISCO, Rev. 
Reynolds, Stated Clerk, 1136 Church 


PRESBYTERIAL UNION OF YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S SOCIETIES, Rev. H.N. Bevier, Pres- 
ident, 18 Latona St. : 


-PRESBYTERIAL MINISTERIAL UNION, 920 
Sacramento St. Meetings on Mondays at 
10:30 A. M. | 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
TION, Depository, 637 Market St. 
PORTLAND. 

WoMAN’S NORTH PACIFIC PRESBY- 
TERIAN BOARD oF Missions, Mrs.W., S. 
Ladd, Pres., Sixth and Columbia streets. 


CHINESE WOMEN'S. AND GIRLS’ HOME, 


350 Fourteenth street. 


PRAYER, 


Prayer and the answer to prayer, 
according to the popular and ac- 
cording to the natural understand- 
ing, according to the Bible view, 
are simply the preferring of a re- 
quest upon the one side, and com- 
pliance with that request upon 
the other. Man applies, God com- 
plies. Man asks a favor, God be- 
stows it. These are conceived to 
be the two terms-of a real inter- 
change that takes place between 
the parties—the two terms of a se- 
quence, in fact, of which the ante- 
cedent is a prayer lifted up from 
earth, and the consequence is the 
fulfillment of that prayerin virtue 


of a mandate from heaven.—VD*ry. 


Chalmers. 
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Bishop Warren has said: ‘One 
of the tallest saints I ever knew 
lately wrote: ‘I seldom find much 
food in the preaching of these 
days; but the Bible is always new 
and beyond the preachers.’” If 
that is so, then it is because the 
preachers draw their inspiration 
from the wrong source. They go 
to history, or science, or current 
literature, or the news of the day 
for the subject-matter of their 
sermons rather than to the Word 
of God. They bring to their flock 
chaff instead of the finest of the 
wheat. Like Ephraim of old, they, 
feed their people on wind. 


Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 
‘i — Classical, Literary and Scien- 


THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT. 


Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
residence. Winter term begins January 3, 
aon For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 

ent, 
REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 


1831 Pasadena Avenue, I os Angeles, California. 
Telephone ALta 511. 
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OTTO FLEISSNER, 


Graduate Royal Conservatory of Music, Leipsig, 


Germany. 
TEACHER 


Organist and Choirmaster First Presbyterian 
Church, S. F. Director of Music State Institu- 
tion tor the Deaf and Blind. Residence, 2514 
Octavia St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


UNFERMENTED WINE FOR COMMUNION. 


This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant of 
alcohol, and physicians heartily recommend its 
use in the sick room. 


Address: SIDNEY A. SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


For sale at THE OccIDENT office, 84 Donohoe 
Buiiding, San Francisco. 


MOUNT TAIIALPAIS 


Military Academy 
SAN RAFAEL. | 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M., 
Head Master 


The Oldest 


Protestant School for Girls on the Pacitic Coast. 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 
Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 

8180. Write for Catalogue to 


MRS.C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 
Mills College P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. 


Fall Term Begins August 2d, 1899. 


ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Albany, Oregon. 


Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 
cation under most favorable circumstances. 


The Faculty is composed of scholarly meu and 


women. 


College Hall is a roomy building, well 
lighted, heated and ventilated. 4 . 


There are Two College Courses — the 
Classical and Scientific, anda regular Business 
College training equal to the best. 


Write to the President, 


WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 


| Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M 


Select Boarding ana Day School for 


Young Ladies, 
Primary Department for Children. 


CARRIAGE WILL CALL WHEN DESIRED. 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant and commodious 
buildings on the north-east corner of California and Buchanan streets. It gives full Seminary and 
College preparatory courses, languages, elocution, music in all its branches, and art. 

It is an accredited school to the universities. For further information address the Principal 
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REV. THEO. F. BURNHAM, M.A.., 


REV. E. WOODWARD BROWN, 
Editor. Associate Editor. 


JOHN M, ForSYTA, 
Lessee and Business Manager. 


Eritoriaf. 


Days of Gladness. 


The pseud-expression attributed to Cam- 
bronne, who surrendered at Waterloo— The 
cuard dies, but never surrenders’ —is quite fa- 
miliar. The editor reverses the order of 
statement, and truly declares—‘*The editor 
surrenders, but is not, so far as he knows, 
dead nor moribund.” His friends are to-day 
eranted a plenary indulgence, and the columns 
of the Occident can possibly stand such inva- 
sion once in twenty-five years. 

The Vallejo pastor issued a ukase directing 


his better half to nip in the bud any attempt 


to bring about any reaping of carnal things 
to mark the occasion; but the good lady was 
too late. The young men of the church were 
too quick for her, and had the money in hand 
to purchase the charming horologium ornitho- 
logicum, which now every half hour sweetly 
ereets the occupants of the manse, the little 
bird deftly closing the door behind itself after 
singing its measured notes. Other friends 
formed a silver party (non-political), and va- 
rious people added further efforts looking to 
the partition of China, and a real Celestial 
brought a huge pot of preserved ginger. The 
latter may be a hint as to the needs of our ser- 
mons or of the Occident, we know not which. 
We can only say that we heartily thank all our 
kind friends for their greetings, so cordial ; 
their presence, so enjoyable; and for their 
eifts, so unexpected and so beautifully express- 
ive; and above all we thank Christ Jesus our 
Lord, who hath enabled us, for that he count- 
ed us faithful, putting us into the ministry. 


We allow some of our friends to report as 


follows: 
The Celebration. 


Among the things which we shall look back 
to in days to come, and the memories of which 
will always be a delight, will be the 28th and 
29th of May, 1899, when we celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of our pastor’s ordi- 
nation to the Christian ministry and the close 
of his seventh year of labor in this church. 
And rarely has'a church so much prosperity 
to record and so much of genuine advance- 
ment to note as has the First Presbyterian 
church of Vallejo, Cal., in the seven years of 


the pastorate of the Rev. Theo. F. Burnham ; 
and looking back over these happy years of 
labor, where pastor and people have worked 
together in such perfect harmony, we are en- 
couraged to go forward and reap even larger 
harvests in the days which lie before us. 

In anticipation of the event our large new 
Sunday-school room was connected with the 
main auditorium by a large arch about sixteen 
feet wide, to be filled with folding doors, so 
that our growing congregations may be ac- 


commodated; and the crowds which came to 


oreet our pastor on this occasion showed how 
wise the provision for their comfort had been. 
The church was decorated under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Wm. Norris, whose work sur- 
passed anything of the kind ever attempted 
here before; and the lady mentioned and her 
band of helpers deserve all the good things 
which were said to and of them for the ex- 
quisite taste which they had displayed. 


Our morning service was made festive by 
choice music which our choir, led by Mr. J. 
R. English, rendered in an effective manner ; 
and the historical sermon by the pastor was 
worthy of the close attention with which the 
large congregation listened to it. 


At our evening service the men whom we 
all love to honor, the veterans of the G. A. R., 
attended our church in a body, accompanied 
by their worthy companions, the ladies of the 
Relief Corps; and our church and Sunday- 
school room were taxed to their utmost capac- 
ity to accommodate our visitors and friends 
(nearly 700); and pastor and people alike re- 
ceived inspiration as they looked at the flags > 
so gracefully draped around the church, and 
then into the faces of those who so gallantly 
defended its honor and the sermons of whose 
lives were preached amid the smoke and roar 
of battle. 


We quote from the | “alle jo Evening Chron- 
ile the following concerning the historical 
sermon. 


The pastor took his text from Matt. 20, 
twenty-seventh and _ twenty-eighth verses. 
“And whosoever will be chief among you, 


let him be your servant, even as the Son of 


Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 


minister and to give his life a ransom for 
many. 
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_ The discourse began with a discussion of 
ideals in life and emphasized the thought that 
service is the true note of a worthy life. Not 


sasceticism, monasticism, not sackcloth and 


ashes, but life like unto that of the Son of 
Man. He came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister | | 


The nature of the office of the Christian 
ministry was then considered, after which the 
preacher gave a sketch of the twenty-five 


years since his ordination, which took place at. 


Freeport, Long Island, by the Presbytery of 
Nassau, on May 28, 1874. Previous to this 
he had been licensed to preach by the Pres- 
bytery of New York, having completed three 


years in theology at Union Seminary, after 


having four years in arts and sciences at the 
University of the City of New York. In 
Freeport he remained as pastor nearly five 
years, receiving fifty-five new members upon 
confession of faith, forty-one of whom were 
heads of families, and conducting sixty burial 
services. 


In October, 1878, after one Sunday’s rest 


the preacher began labor at South Amenia, 
Duchess county, N. Y., among a delighttul 
community of genial and cultivated people. 
Here were passed twelve years of delightful 
service. ‘That congregation will be repre- 
sented here Monday (to-day). At South 
Amenia he received ninety persons into mem- 
bership, seventy-one on confession and nine- 
teen by letter, and buried eighty-six. 


At Freeport there stands a Memorial Chap- 
el built during his pastorate, and at South 


Amenia, a beautiful church in a new loca- 
tion. | | | 

Leaving South Amenia in 1890 he came to 
Millerton, N. Y., whose pulpit he supplied for 
nearly two years, receiving twelve members. 


In 1892, while on his way to the General 
Assembly at Portland and stopping at San 
Francisco he was invited to visit Vallejo, and 
as a result did not visit Portland for several 
years. In Vallejo was found a little company 
of sixty-eight church members, only thirty- 
four of whom are here to-day. One hundred 
and thirty-two members have been added. 
Eighty-five funerals have been held in the 
past seven years, twenty-one during the past 
twelve months. The church has now one 
hundred and fifty-three communicants and 
the Sunday-school over two hundred mem- 
bers. He has married twenty-nine couples in 


Vallejo, and happily the law has not put any 


of these parties asunder. Fifty-eight infants 
have been baptized, and sixteen adults. About 
seventy-five of the converts were publicly 
dedicated to Christ in infancy. | 


The speaker briefly referred to the founding 
aval Union and to the editorial care 
ofthe denominational newspaper,the Occident, 


through which it is his privilege to reach 
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10,000 souls once a week, upon the vital 
themes pertaining to time and eternity. 

During these seven years the church of 
Vallejo has raised $18,761 for congregational 
expenses, $2,649 for benevolent work, and 
$140 for General Assembly, making a total ot 
$21,550. ‘There has been spent $7,000 upon 
church improvements. The running expens- 
es of the congregation are about $1,680 per 
annum. 

The preacher then spoke of his conscious- 
ness of imperfection, stating that he never 
preached a sermon without feeling that he 
could have done better, had time and strength 
allowed. But he had time to follow the lead- 
ings of Providence as to duty, leaving the re- 
sults with God. : 

He closed the discourse with a reference 
to the wonderful progress of invention, the 
changes of national life, and the loss ,of great 
men in statesmanship, literature, and the pul- 
pit, in the quarter century now gone. | 

The last word was a confession of personal 
religious faith, urging all his hearers to the 
same, and suggesting to young men of proper 
qualifications the attractions ‘of the Christian 
ministry as a vocation in life enabling one to 
reach that highest ideal of serving God in 
serving our fellow men. : 


~The Excursion of the Ministerial Union. 


Instead of holding their usual meeting on 
May 29th, the ministers and elders of the 
Presbyterian Ministerial Union, with their 
families and friends, indulged in an excursion 
to Vallejo, in response to an invitation from 
the pastor of the First Presbyterian church 
of that city, Rev. Theodore F. Burnham, 
M.A., the occasion being the twenty-fifth an- 


-niversary of his ordination as a minister and 


the seventh of his pastorate at Vallejo. 


_ On arriving at the wharf, after an enjoyable 
ride of a couple of hours on the crack little 
steamer “Monticello,” the party was met by — 
Mr. Burnham and conducted to the Naval 
Union, a kind of club house, with reading 
room, gymnasium etc., for the benefit of the 
United States seamen in the navy yard. After 
inspecting this institution the guests were es- 
corted to the church, where they were cordial- 
ly received by Mrs. Burnham and other ladies, 
who had a fine lunch prepared for them in 
the parlors, which the appetites given them 
by the trip across the bay enabled them high- 
ly to enjoy. 

After a look through the pretty and com- 
modious house of worship, and a glance at the 
handsome memorial windows with which it is 
adorned, one in memory of Rev. Dr. Sylves- _ 
ter Woodbridge, who while a pastor at Be-| 
nicia often preached for the church here, 
and another of Admiral Farragut who, while 
in charge of the works on Mare Island, was a 
frequent attendant upon the services, the com- 
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pany was taken over on one of the Govern- 


ment launches to the navy yard on Mare Is- 
land, where they were shown all the principal 
objects of interest, going on board the re- 
ceiving ship Independence, the Hartford, on 
which Farragut won his fame in Mobile bay, 
and the torpedo-boat destroyer Farragut, 
visiting also numerous other attractive points, 
special arrangements having been made by 
Mr. Burnham for the purpose. The party 
returned to the city on the boat leaving Val- 
lejo at 6 o'clock, well pleased with the excur- 
‘sion in all its various features. A few, how- 
ever, remained to attend a social gathering 
in the evening at the church, | 

The entire affair was well managed, and re- 
flects great credit on Rev. Mr. Burnham, who 
is certainly entitled to the thanks of the party, 
one of which adopts this method of express- 
ing his share of the gratitude due. 

| 
The Closing Feast. | 

In the evening a large and representative 
audience filled the church and overflowed into 
the adjoining schoolroom, where, under a 
canopy of “Old Glory,’ the choir and or- 
_chestra had: taken their places, and from 
which at intervals they sent floating into the 
deepest recesses of the building, the sweet 
sounds of well-trained voices and skilfuliy 
handled instruments. The church was bril- 
liantly lighted, showing to advantage the pro- 
fuse and artistic decorations. ‘The pastor, to 


whom must be given credit, to a very large 
degree, for the success of the whole affair, was 
very happy in his capacity as chairman. He 


was supported on the platform by Rev. 
Prof. Tandon, of ‘San Anselmo, Rev. Mr. 
Williams of the Methodist church, Vallejo, 
Rev. Mr. Wylie, of Napa, and Rev. Mr. James, 
Franklin street church, San Francisco, who 

all took part in the program, Mr. Williams 
ina prayer full of earnestness, commending 
the congregation and its pastor to God’s good 
care. Prof. Landon gave some very sug- 
gestive and useful thoughts on the attractions 
of the Christian ministry, and Mr. Wylie in 
his usual happy manner brought the greet- 
ings of a fellow presbyter. Mr. James took 
the place of Prof. Day, who could not be 
present, and spoke on the subject of “The 
Religious Newspaper and the Religious Fam- 
ily.” Other short addresses were given by 
L. G. Harrier, Esq., on “The Law and the 
Gospel,” by Elder C. B. Towle on “The 
Shepherd and the Schoolmaster,” by Mr. J. 
B. Whitney on “The Larger Brotherhood of 
Man,” and by Prof. Symington of Los Angel- 
es, who gave some delightful reminiscences 
of the history of the Vallejo church. 


A very pleasing incident occurred at the 


close of Elder Towle’s address, who in speak- 
ing on punctuality asked the pastor to accept 
of a time-keeper in the shape of a beautiful 


proceedings. 


Haines, of Indianapolis. 


cuckoo clock, hung behind the pulpit, but 
until that moment hidden by the ample folds 
of the Stars and Stripes. 

Refreshments were served before the guests 
departed, and it was well on towards mid- 
night before the happy gathering broke up; 
but it was a profitable evening, and every 
euest felt that they had been entertained by 
a model congregation, with a model pastor, 
for the continuance of whose delightful rela- 
tionship as pastor and people they earnestly 
prayed. 

The work of Mr. Burnham and his es- 
teemed wife, not only in the congregation 
but in the town, and especially on behalf oi 
the sailors in the adjoining navy yard, speaks 
for itself; and no one can visit the neighbor- 
hood without realizing the power for good 
which is being exercised by them. May they 
long be spared to labor in the good 1 


The addresses above described by our good 
Brother James were all admirable, but that 
given by himself was so superb, that we al- 
most fear ever to think of exchanging pulpits 
with him, lest we thereafter should have to 
leave our own forever. Then, again, if we 
do not have that misfortune, another threat- 
ens us as the outcome of his magnificent 
speech. He drew such a picture of an ideal 
home in which tostrain boys, that we fear our 
Sunday-school will be depopulated in favor of 
San Francisco. One of our boys, over sev-_ 
enty years old, publicly declares that he wants 
to go to live with St. James, if he can only 
take his wife with him. This disturbance is 
the only fly in the ointment; but we must 
view it with composure, since we have had 
twenty-five years of otherwise very happy 
ministerial life 


The Closing Days of the Assembly. 


The labors of the Assembly were concluded 
on Saturday, and we add a report of further 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The report of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions was read by Rev. Dr. Mathias L. 
The report in itself 
was compact, and the marshaling of facts ap- 
peared to touch the Assembly as if by intu- 
ition and inspire that body with enlarged ap- 
preciation of the work which this great board 
of the Presbyterian church is performing in 
different parts of the world. The reading of 


the report by Dr. Haines doubtless had much 


to do with rousing the Assembly to its sub- 
sequent pitch of enthusiasm. — 

Although Dr. Haines was a candidate for 
Moderator, and is unquestionably qualified 
for leadership in a deliberative body, this was 


the first occasion of his prominent appearance 


before the gathering. Naturally some interest 
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attaches to him by reason of the fact that he 
is the pastor of the church in Indianapolis 
of which ex-President of the United States 
Benjamin Harrison is a ruling element. 

But Dr. Haines attracts interest to himself 
by reason of his own personality. He is a 
man slightly above medium height and oi 
rather spare physique. . He has a large, well 
shaped head, bald from the upper curve of 


his forehead to a point far below the crown. 
His face is oval, and he wears a short beard, 


coming to a somewhat blunt point on the 
chin. His eyes are deep-set beneath over- 
hanging brows, and his profile inclines to the 
Grecian type. His countenance is serious 
without, however, suggesting sternness. His 
evident high intelligence, his personal bear- 
ing, which is characterized by dignity, grav- 
ity and manliness, without any indication of 
self-consciousness, all of which qualities are 
associated with a clear, resonant voice, are 
calculated to stand in his favor as a candidate 
for the highest honors of any future General 
Assembly to which he may be commissioned. 


WORK IN THE MISSION FIELD. 


Upon the conclusion of the reading of the 
report by Dr. Haines he stepped modestly 
back upon the platform without offering, at 


that time, any additional remarks, and sug- 


gested that the correspondmg secretary of the 
Board, Rev. Dr. Arthur Brown, should take 
his place. He said: 

‘To-day we have 702 Presbyterian mission- 
aries, Operating 211 stations, the ‘far flung 
battle line’ of Christianity. Each of these sta- 
tions is lightly manned; but what shall be 
said of the spirit actuating the men who give 
their lives to this work? During the past 
year we have heard much of the heroism of 
the American sailor and soldier; eating, un- 
complainingly, hardtack and alleged roast 
beef; sailing unconcernedly over submerged 
torpedoes; or charging undauntedly in the 
face of the enemy’s fire. I do not want to de- 
tract from this glory. All honor to him and 
his brave deeds; and yet he had the recom- 
pense of action. He knew that the nation 
was back of him, and that it would -support 
him with unlimited reinforcements, unlimited 
supplies and munificent appropriations when- 
ever they should become necessary. | 

“His case is much easier than that of the 
soldier of the cross, who is fighting his Mas- 
ter’s battles in foreign lands. Consider that 
this second soldier spends years among the 
very climatic and sanitary conditions which 
so soon sapped the vitality of his martial 
brother in Cuba. Consider, too, that he is 
deprived of the stimulus of action. His part 
is to wait. The medical reports in the army 


department show among the list of diseases 


prevalent in the army of occupation in Cuba 
“nostalgia.” How must the missionary suffer 


from loneliness and homesickness? He can 
not fight back. With his little handful of co- 
workers he must keep to his post, enduring ail 
things. 

“ ‘Gentlemen,’ said a British admiral on one 
occasion to a small party of missionaries, who 
had rejected his proffered protection during 
an uprising, stating that they would trust 
their safety to their Christian. natives ; ‘gentle- 
men, your courage is magnificent. Men have 
been given the Victoria cross for less. 

“Of 165 missionaries connected with the 
work in Africa, 62 are dead; go have resigned 


owing to inability to longer continue their 


work; and since this Assembly has been in 
session we have received a cable announcing 


the death of two more. These men were bur- 


ied far from home and friends. Their funerals 
were unattended by any pomp or glory. They 
died in the cause of their religion.” 

| OK 


China is awakening, says the committee. 
and the missionary enterprise in that empire 
is of tremendous significance. The lethargy 
of centuries has been broken and there is an 
opportunity the like of which has never be- 
fore been presented. Work done now will be 
easier in its prosecution and wider reaching 
in its results than if a material civilization and 
Godless learning get the start. Despite the 


floods and famine the missionaries have made. 


1,500 converts during the year just closed, 
and there has been a gratifying increase in 
self-support. The situation is as follows: 
Progress, good; opportunities, boundless ; 
needs, imperious; the present, a crisis which 
the church ought to make the very most of. 


In Japan the work shows signs of recovery 
from the revulsion that came after the first 
wonderfully successful year. It is but the be- 
ginning of such a recovery, but so far as it 
goes it is a hopeful sign. The people are not 
as ready to hear the gospel as in former years. 
Nationalism is exalted, material progress and 
the advantages of western civilization are 
eagerly sought after. At the same time effect- 
ive work is being done and 812 members 
were added to the church. 


The membership of the church in Corea 
has doubled. More than 4,000 members have 
been received. The people, unaided by the 
Board, have built more than forty churches 
and the gospel has spread over country where 


‘the missionaries have been unable to go. 


The field is white to harvest. The king has 
issued a proclamation of religious liberty and 
the land is wide open for whosoever will 
enter. 
: ALL DEBTS LIFTED. 


The raising of the debt of $40,000 with 
which the Freedmen’s Board has been bur- 
dened was an accomplishment of which every 
commissioner was exceedingly proud. With 
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this burden removed, all the boards find them- 
selves free of the overhanging encumbrance 
of debt; and the next year opens with ac- 
counts squared and the promise of exceeding- 
ly substantial support in the general mission- 
ary work of the church. On the 


SABBATH QUESTION 
the following was passed: “The General As- 


sembly urges all our office bearers and mem- 


bers who are employers of labor, either as in- 
dividuals or as officers or as stockholders of 
corporations, to use every legitimate means 
to reduce the Sabbath labor demanded of em- 
ployes, and deprecates and condemns any 
system that leaves to the laborer the alterna- 
tive between avoidable Sabbath labor or dis- 
missal.”’ 


THE MCGIFFERT CASE. 


The most important case before the Assem- 
bly was that bearing upon the disposition of 


the overtures concerning the alleged heresy 


of Dr. A. C. McGiffert. It was a troublesome 
issue, touching as it did the faith of those al- 
lied with the Presbyterian church. Like Rev. 
Dr. Chas. A. Briggs, Dr. McGiffert is a stu- 
dent of the Bible and Biblical history in gen- 
eral, and, also like Dr. Briggs, he represents 
that element of scholarship in the Presbyter- 
ian church which inclines to freer criticism of 
the Scriptures than could have been indulged 
in with profit to the Christian church at the 
time of the reformation and the foundation of 
the Westminster confession offaith. Theassem- 
bly, without any degree of friction, simply re- 
ferred the whole subject back to the New 
York presbytery for action by them. Trials 
for heresy are always sources of discord, and 
sometimes even of disruption. The trial of 
Professor Briggs left an exceedingly bad taste 
in the mouths of Presbyterians. Its evil ef- 
fects were far reaching. The later retirement 
of Dr. Briggs from the Presbyterian church 
was a welcome solution of the problem. The 
hopefulness of the pursuit of a similar course 
by Dr. McGiffert evidently had much to do 
with the action taken by the assembly on 
Thursday. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


The report of the committee on theolog- 
ical seminaries was read by the chairman, Rev. 
Dr. J. W. Dinsmore, who followed by a 
speech in which he demonstrated the impor- 
tance of these educational institutions to the 
church. Dr. Dinsmore, in the course of his 
-remarks, declared with much emphasis that he 
was in favor of a constitutional provision that 
no young man just graduated from a theolog- 
ical seminary should be the pastor of a self- 
sustaining congregation until he had spent at 
least three or five years in strictly missionary 
work. He believed that such a course would 
be of the greatest benefit to those entering the 


tinistry, inasmuch as it would afford each an 
opportunity to familiarize himself with differ- 
ent shades of life and teach him his business 
in a practical way. 

The committee reported there were thirteen 
seminaries under the care of the assembly, and 
all were reported’ except Blackburn. The ag- 
gregate of funds invested in the seminaries 
runs up into the millions, but it is not distrib- 
uted evenly, some being magnificently en- 
dowed, while others are rich in faith but poor 
in this world’s goods. | 

Last year there were 786 students, 212 
eraduates and 84 teachers, 45 fewer students 
and 19 fewer graduates. The committee says 
that with the rapid growth of the church and 
the wastage of the ministry caused by death, 
it is high time to feel concern over the diminu- 


tion of the supply. 


OK OK 


The assembly has not missed hearing the 
following composite address: “Mr. Modera- 


tor, Fathers and Brethren—I only wish to say 


a word; my remarks will cause no discussion, 
but are necessary to clear the atmosphere. [| 
am a practical man, and not being a clergy- 
man, look at matters from a business stand- 
point, etc.” 

The women are up in arms against having 
the picture of a woman blowing a horn print- 
ed on the face of the new church magazine. 
They say they do not “blow” and do not run 
a magazine which gets in debt. They want 
the woman removed and the picture replaced 
with the representation of a man sawing 
wood. As the assembly made the Philadel- 
phia men take down the picture of a big snake 
irom the corner of the Church at Home and 
Abroad, the women say the assembly has 
power to remove the picture of the woman 
blowing a horn. 

A NEWSPAPER TRIBUTE. 


- The Minneapolis Times, speaking editori- 
ally, said that the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly is about to close its busy and profit- 
able session in this city, and Minneapolis will 
bid the commissioners as hearty a Godspeed 
as it has accorded them cordial welcome. The 
meeting has been a good thing for the Pres- 
byterian church and the Christian religion in 
Minneapolis. To the city at large it has been 
a distinction and an honor of which any city 
might be proud. 


The article by Mrs. D. J. Spencer on the 
Hoopa Indians is worthy of serious attention. 
When the redeemed saints from the Golden 
State apply for admission to the rest and re- 
ward of the final kingdom of glory, will the 
paler faces be asked, “Where are thy red-faced 
neighbors? They like you had sinned, you 
knew and used the remedy for sin; did you 
show them the way of salvation ?” 
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Editorial Notes. 
By the Associate Editor. 


Stanford University. 


Men have a reverent appreciation of the 
work already done by Mr. and Mrs. Stanford, 
of its bearing upon what is doing at the uni- 
versity named for their son and upon what is 
to be done. Men are more and more realiz- 
ing how much they are indebted to the wealth, 
to the labor and struggles of this man and 
woman. Men see a university new in being 
and power, see a great body of departments 
erowing up, see a magnificent plant and op- 
portunity, a glorious future. The doors are 


open to the world without distinction of any 
sort whatsoever. ‘There are life and vigor in 
the spirit there. There is wisdom in the form, 
the method, the policy there. Though prob- 
ably with experience and with changes in the 
condition and movements of society, modifi- 
cations will be made; unless the institution 
be constitutionally cramped in the germ, 


which no institution should be. There should 


be flexibility of form and policy that the insti- 
tution may best keep true to its nature and 
end. Stanford grows in articulation, in spirit 
and in power. As in most institutions no 
form is final, as in most institutions there 
should be full opportunity for change, to suit 
changing circumstances, so it should be here. 


Five Hundred Girls the Stanford Limit. 


Since the death of Senator Stanford, the 
real friends of Stanford University have not 
been so shocked as by the recent announce- 
ment that the number of women there. would 
be limited forever to five hundred a year. It 
is sad indeed, on the very day of receiving 
$11,000,000, to have the University depart 
from the principles of its foundation. . It is 
to be hoped that the noble woman who so ten- 
derly cherishes and faithfully carries out her 
husband’s wishes will change this. In what 
has all the solemnity and perpetuity of a last 
will and testament, thus measurably to debar 
woman is a cruel blow given to woman by a 
woman. ‘This discrimination is so far a dec- 
laration that Stanford is against the equal op- 
portunity of the sexes, is turning back from 
its magnificent democracy and catholicity. At 
the laying of the foundation stone, Senator 
Stanford said, One great merit of the insti- 
tution is that it shall have no distinction be- 
tween the sexes in opportunity. 

A wrong principle is inserted in the funda- 
mental law, and sooner or later will bear evil 
fruit. The thing is artificial and will not work 
naturally, pleasantly or profitably, if indeed it 
will work at all. Not until all entrance ex- 
aminations are closed can any woman be sure 
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of admission. A continual scrutiny of the roll 
will be necessary through the year. As a rule, 
law advantageously may be somewhat ahead 
of the character and condition of society. But 
as law depends, for its enforcement, on the 
authority and power of some public body, it 
is necessary to have public opinion in favor of 


the law. Otherwise, the law is apt to become 


in some measure a dead letter. Hence it goes 
hard with laws that are behind public opinion 
This is a backward step by a university 
which is at the front, in the march of civiliza- 
tion. Instead of an element of strength it 
is an element of weakness. | Instead of an ele- 
ment of growth it is an element of decay. It 
is a worm in the bud, and may at some future 
day arrest development. 7 


Some of the Boys are Glad. | 


And now a word as to those of the Stanford 
colony in this city who are elated for athletic 
reasons. “The announcement was received 
with general approval and with greater enthu- 
siasm than the welcome news of the munifi- 
cent gift.” So says the Chronicle. “How can 
keeping down the number of women menace 
the number of men? How, with so many 
as are admitted, can it lessen the distractions 
of the athletic men? It seems that even as it 
is now, the average male undergraduate can- 


not devote the proper time to his studies and 


go “queening”’ and participate in college affairs 
too.” It seems that “some of the most enthu- 


siastic have found their efforts cut short by 


notices from the committee of student affairs, 
with the result that more vacancies have been 
caused for women students to fill. To con- 
tinue this process would result in the practical 
elimination of all the truly college-spirited 
men and the conversion of Stanford into a 
university for women and a university for 
men.” ‘The men of the university must nur- 
ture the student spirit, the college enterprises 
and the general athletic record that attracts 
the best element of energetic prospective 
freshmen.” O tempora! O mores! And so,“Hit 
the women. Don’t be afraid—we’ll back you 
up.” And _ so, athletics has come to this. 
“Boo hoo, boo hoo, I’m afraid of those girls. 
They’re why Berkeley beats us.” 

And so, if there be over five hundred girls, 
some voung. girl must stay out, to diminish 
the girls’ attraction and that the boys may do 
better at athletics. And so far Stanford turns 
the cold shoulder to students because they are 
eirls. Think of the girls who have become 
famous: Mrs. Stowe. Helen Hunt Jackson, 
Lucretia Mott, Maria Mitchell, Louisa M. AI- 
eott. Marv Lvon, Elizabeth Fry, Florence 
Nightingale. Think of the famous types of 


womanhood: Susanna Wesley, Harriet Mar- 


ineant, Jennv J.ind. Dorothea L. Dix. Ann, 
Sarah and Emily Judson, Amelia B. Edwards. 
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“Is Not This the Christ?” 
John iv: 29. 
BY LEVI JOHNSON. 


While on a missionary tour recently along 
the coast of Southwestern Oregon, I stopped 
in a little town over night at the end of one 
of the stage lines, and held a meeting in the 
little church, which I found was open to min- 
isters of all denominations. The attendance 


at the meeting was good, and the interest 
manifested by the people was refreshing to one 
accustomed to meeting with a good deal of 1n- 
difference in a sparsely settled country where 
preachers are few and far between. 

I noticed in the audience a man I had met 
before, and in whom | had more than a pass- 
ing interest. I had learned a little of his his- 
tory and knew him to be intelligent and hon- 
est, a man of broad and generous views, re- 


spected by everybody who knew him, and 


yet so quiet and unassuming that | did not 
know whether he had any positive religious 
convictions or not. I learned that he was stop- 
ping at the hotel a few days while attending to 
business, and I determined if possible to have 
a private conversation with him. 

‘So after the meeting was over and I had 
taken leave of the friends in the church, ! 
started for the hotel, and found my friend hac 
already arrived there and was seated before 
the open fireplace quietly enjoying the 
warmth, and, as I hoped, meditating on the 
sermon he had just listened to. Being slight- 
iy acquainted it was a simple matter to en- 
gage him in conversation, and | found him 
very interesting. In a little while | managed 
to turn the conversation to religious things, 
and to my surprise found my friend even more 
interesting in the realm of religious thought 
than in commonplace affairs; and I listened 
attentively while he told me his story ; how he 
had been led out of the mists of scepticism 
to believe in the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world. I shall give the story as nearly as I 
can recall it in his own words. 


“When I was a boy I developed a fondness 


for reading. I read history, travel, poetry 
and biography. I loved Shakespeare, Emer- 
son and Irving, but had a prejudice against 
the Bible. A few years ago I went with a 
company of miners prospecting among the 
hills of Southern Oregon. We built a cabin 
and prepared to spend the winter. The need 
of something to read did not occur to me 
until the stormy weather compelled us to stay 
indoors the greater part of the time. An in- 
vestigation revealed the unwelcome fact that 
all we had to read in the camp was an old, 
well-worn copy of the Bible, in the eripsack 
of one of my companions. There was nothing 
else to read and read I must; so I determined 
to read the Bible, and not knowing any more 


to God, | 


interesting place to begin | began at the be- 
ginning. 


“T was delighted with some of the charac- 
ters in the book. I studied Moses, and won- 
dered at his meekness, coupled with his ex- 
ecutive ability in the wonderful organization 
which he perfected; the completeness and 
comprehensiveness of his ten commandments, 
covering as it seemed to me the whole of 
man’s duty to man, as well as man’s duty to 
God; the mysteries of the sacrifices and the 
ritual service. I was interested in David be- 
cause of his keen sense of justice and his ev- 
cr-present sense of his personal responsibility 
ereatly admired Solomon's wis- 
dom and Nehemiah’s devotion and singleness 
of purpose. | was overcome with a sense of 
the shallowness of my own life as I contrast- 
ed it with the intensity and unselfishness of 
Peter and Paul after their conversion. 


But whcn I came to study the life of Jesus 
Christ, I said, Surely here is a character dif- 
‘erent from all the rest; yes, different from any 
! have ever met, either in history, fiction, po- 
etry, drama, biography or-actual experience. 
This character is surely worthy the profound 
study of every mind. I studied his birth and 
early life, and confessed to myself my inabil- 
ity to understand the mysteries of his advent 
and the blending of his human and divine na- 
ture. I was intensely interested in his baptism 
and temptation in the wilderness ; how he met 
and conquered the three great temptations, 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. I was 
thrilled with the beauty, the grandeur and 
sublimity of his Sermon on the Mount. 


“I marveled at the choice of his disciples, 


so unlike what ordinary or even extraordi- 


nary men would do; instead of selecting men 
of influence, men of means or even educated 
men, he chose for the most part simple-heart- 
ed, toiling fishermen. I followed him in his 
tours through the country, preaching, teach- 
ing, healing and helping. I noticed how bit- 
terly he denounced everything having the 
form but lacking the spirit of devotion and 
service ; how he scorned the pretending Scribe 
and Pharisee, and yet how tenderly he forgave 
and encouraged the erring ones who repented 
of their sins and folly.. I watched the growth 
of prejudice against him; how bitter the enmi- 
ty grew among those who should have been 
lis best friends, until it culminated in the 
arrest, brought about by one of his chosen 
followers; the mock trial, the shameful, cow- 
ardly sentence by Pilate, the cruel crucifix- 
ion, the triumphant resurrection, the final in- 
structions to his followers and the glorious as- 
cension, with his own promise repeated by the 
heavenly messengers, that he would come 
again in like manner as they had seen him go 
alWay. 

“T then followed the disciples in the organ- 
ization of the church, and saw how they were 
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met on every side with persecution, just as 
he had told them; and I said to myself, ‘Is not 
this the Christ?’ I can not account for this 
man, only by believing he was what he 
claimed to be, the Divine Son of God, the 
Redeemer of the world.” 


We sat for a time in silence, watching the 
slowly fading fire. I looked at‘the clock on 


the mantel; it was almost midnight. I re- 
membered the stage started for home at an 


early hour in the morning. I arose and bade 
my friend good night, expressing’ the hope to 
meet him soon again and hear more from him 
on the same subject. I went to bed with this 
thought uppermost in my mind: “He 
preached a better sermon than I did.” 


The Southland Troubles. 


Editor Occident—Dear Brother: I feel con- 
strained to extend to you, in a personal way, 
my hearty thanks and congratulations for 
your timely editorial in the issue of the Occi- 
dent for May 3d, anent the recent crimes in 
the Southern States. In your comments and 
criticisms you voice the sentiments of a law- 
abiding and truth-loving section of our belov- 
ed country. Your kind words of righteous 
indignation and just condemnation of all mis- 
creants who participated by word or act in 
the recent flagrant outrages find their respon- 
sive echo in the breast of every loyal Ameri- 
can citizen, north and south. You struck 
the keynote when you intimated that “lynch” 
law did not originate in the South nor is it 


confined to the South. You very properly 


exonerated the law-abiding and peace con,r 
Serving citizens of the South from the usual 
stigmas and anathemas frequently visited up- 
on the Southern people as a section by mud- 
flinging journalists, some of whom are sup- 
posed to dignify the chairs of religious period- 
icals. 

The Southern people. would scarcely be hu- 
man if they did not chafe and at times become 
quite exasperated at the cruel vindications 


“hurled by self-adjudged solons who hold up 


the section of country to ridicule because 


they fail to solve the greatest problem .before © 


the American people to-day, 7. e., “the negro 
problem,” and cannot succeed in enforcing 
the laws of the land. Some of those hot- 
headed journalists spell everything Southern 
with a little s, so indignant are they at the 


helpless Southerners for their seeming laxity. 


in enforcing law and punishing crime by le- 
gal methods. 


As you well said, the wholesale censure of 
the South is not deserved, for the law-abiding 
whites are not to be held up for moral execra- 
tion among those guilty of crime. Nor, I 
would add, should they be-ostracised as un- 
worthy their place and position in shaping the 


destinies of this great nation. Be it remem- 
bered, further, that the victims of these out- 
rages are often as near criminals as 1s possi- 
ble for our brother man to be, though that 
doesn’t excuse the keepers of law. Now when 
the breaches between the different sections of 
our country are being healed, Mason’s and 
Dixon's line obliterated and the Blue and the 
Gray are fighting side by side on the battle- 
field of a common enemy in defense of our 
American flag, such editorials as yours are 


needed to prevent hot-headed politicians. and 


biased zealots from fanning the flames of sec- 
tional antagonism that the recent war has 
done so much to extinguish. 

I am a native of the Sunny Southland, and 


love every star and bar in our flag as a patri- 


otic citizen. I am the son of a Confederate 
veteran that was, like myself, opposed to sla- 
very and secession, yet enlisted in what he 
deemed a worthy, if a losing cause, but is as 
loyal to this flag to-day as his son; and when 
our boys in blue were shelling Cervera’s fleet 
or shedding their blood in the Santiago 
trenches or gallantly destroying the Spanish | 
fleet under our heroic Dewey, he was with 
them as much in spirit as that fallen veteran, 
General Wheeler, who covered himself with 
glory as a once rebel general. 


We need no red flags, but one great Ameri- 
can flag with all the stars and bars appealing 
to every citizen who seeks protection under 
its folds. We need to give our brother in 
black a religion of heart and hand that will 
make him worthy to share with us the honors 
and emoluments of our common citizenship ; 
a religion that will deliver him from the fren- 
zied animal excitement of his’ ignorant wor- 
ship, and so regulate his morals as to restrain 
him from self-indulgence and vice; a religion 
that won’t educate his head and ‘heart away 
from his hand and thus demoralize him, but 
that will make him a law-abiding citizen. 

To this end, more Gospel for the Freedmen; — 
more money and men for the evangelization 
of these our fellow and our brother men. 

Pardon this long letter on this, to me, very 
important theme, as it is a subject lying near 
my heart. 

Very sincerely yours in the Master’s name, 

— W. S. Lowry, 

[Pastor Templeton Presbyterian church.] 


Among the Churches. 


Mr. Editor: When I was up to Vallejo with 
the excursion that time, there was a good 
many things I would like to have talked 
about, but they wasn’t time, an’ I jest thought 
this mornin’ I’d write a note to you. Of 


course I knowed, when I see Mr. Forsyth on 


the boat, as how he’d get all the news about 
the trip, an’ tell you an’ the Occident all about | 
it; but then again, I come to the conclusion 
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as how he wasn’t a lookin’ through my eyes. 

Well, Mr. Editor, as I said to you when i 
seed you standin’ on the dock at Vallejo, so 
smilin’ an’ happy like, an’ as I noticed nearly 
all the rest of ’em said to you, it was a fine trip 
up, an’ we all enjoyed it, exceptin’ it may be, 
one of the ministers who chewed gum (as a 
preventative!) an’ walked around as if he was 
afraid of bein’ sea-sick, but wasn’t, so far as 
I could see. The “Monticello” is a fast little 
boat, and as she plowed her way through them 
waters, faster’n my old bay team could go, 
back East, we. jest had a fine panorama of hills 
an’ valleys an’ towns an’ islands, that made 
us feel as if we wanted to sit still an’ look! 
Ain’t it a fine country, after all? An’ we saw 
some ships, big an’ little, some with engines, 
an’ some jest sweepin’ along with the wind fill- 


in’ their sails like the wings of an eagle, an’ 


goin’ so easy like, an’ quiet; an’ only the rip- 
ple of the water, like silver bells away up in 
the Swiss mountains, as the boat goes on an’ 
on! 

It was awful good of you, Mr. Editor, to 
have things arranged like you did for us eld- 
ers an ministers, an’ men like me out here 
stayin’ for awhile; an’ I was glad I| was invit- 
ed to go along. Them is fine rooms you got 
fixed up at the Naval Union! I tell you, keep 
right on with that kind 0’ work! Give the 
sailor boys a readin’ room, an’ gymnasium, 
an sittin’ room, an’ bunks to “roll in,’ when 
funds are low, an’ the boy is a long way from 
home; an’ you'll help many of ’em over a 
hard place, jest like you’re doin’! 
old farmer says, “God bless you in such work.” 

An’ didn’t you have your church fixed up 
fine! Ribbons an’ flags an’ flowers an’ ladies 
walkin’ around all dressed up, an’ men as 
looked as happy as a big sunflower. (That’s 
what Jim, my boy, used to say back East.) 
An’ I want to tell you somethin’, cause you 
have too much sense to get conceited about 
it, an’ it'll encourage you in your work. I 
says to one o’ the men, says I, “You seem to 
be takin’ a lot o’ trouble to celebrate this 
twenty-fifth anniversary of your pastor’s or- 
dination.” An’ he jest fairly shined in the 
face, an’ says he, “He deserves it all, ‘cause 
he’s a worker.” 
that'll encourage you; an’ let me say this too, 
right here: that during that whole day I never 
heard one single word again’ you, an’ that’s 
remarkable in a country where folks like to 
ease their conscience by blaming ministers! 


An’ the lunch! Them ladies 0’ yours,—an’ 
I was. glad to meet your wife, who they say is 
a worker too, among them—jest won the 
gratitude of more than one hungry man that 
day; an’ I says to myself, says I, Just give me 
the Vallejo ladies for bakin’ cakes an’ pies. 
Why. Mr. Editor, they was most as good as 
Mandy used to make back East. 

An’ the trip to the Navy Yard was a treat, 


An’ this 


Them’s his very words. Now 


seein’ the war ships an’ the great dry dock 
an’ ‘the old “Independence” and “Hartford,” 
an’ them nasty lookin’ little black boats that 
can do the business all right when it comes to 
protecting the homes of Uncle Sam’s children. 

But there! I’m awritin’ too much, as usual ; 
but it was a fine day all through, an’ I’m told 
as how you had a great meetin’ at night, with 


‘music an’ songs an’ anthems an’ speeches. 


An’ wasn’t that a good joke about the clock! 
You never knowed it was there, up behind 
that flag back of the pulpit! Well, I hope 
you'll live long to enjoy the memory of your 
twenty-fifth anniversary, an’ that you an’ your 
good wife an’ your church will celebrate many 


another day as we had last Monday; an’ don't 


forget to invite, Yours truly, 
May 31st. Timothy Hayseed. 


The Hoopa Indians. 


The latest census gives California 16,000 
Indians. They are mostly living in scattered 
bands, having no tribal relations, in the sparse- 
ly settled portions of the State. The largest 
number in any section are those remaining of 
the Hoopas and Klamaths, inhabiting the 
Hoopa valley, in Humboldt county, and ex- 
tending up and down the valley of the Klam- 
ath river into Del Norte and Trinity counties. 
The Hoopa reservation is a mountain valley at, 
the junction of the Trinity and Klamath riv- 
ers; this 1s the home of the Hoopas, and they 
have their own allotments of land there. The 
Klamaths were given a strip of land along the 
Klamath. river toward its mouth, upon which 
they are living. Many others live on the up- 
per waters of that stream above Hoopa, as far 
as Orleans Bar. Altogether, there are about 
2,000 Indians in this region. 

The occupation of Hoopa valley, an isolated 
mountain fastness, by an army post for twenty- 
seven vears, was by no means a benefit to the 
natives. Qn the contrary, the evils resulting 
from that fact increase the responsibility of 
the white race immeasurably. The vices of 
an idle camp, in all those years, told fearfully 
in their effects upon the Indians, and during 
that time no missionary work could be ac- 
complished. The post was removed some 
vears ago, and an industrial school now takes 
its place. The Government thus provides 
for the secular education of the children, but 
in the matter of religious teaching these peo- 
ple are sadly overlooked. 

Under the prevalent system of interdenomi- 
national comity, established many years ago, 
this part of the home mission field wasassigned 
to the Presbyterian church: so no other de-— 
nomination can touch it. When the soldiers — 
were about to be removed from Hoopa, the 
necessity for a mission there seemed very ur- 
gent, and the opportunity very great. The 
matter was presented to friends cognizant of 
the facts, in various denominations, but none 
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could enter, because of previous assignment 
of this field to Presbyterians. The Presbyte- 
rian Boards were too deeply in debt to take 


up their own work. At this juncture the 


Woman’s National Indian Association stepped 
in and planted a mission, which has done and 
is still doing excellent work. 

The work of this Association is undenomi- 
national and temporary. It has no resources 
by which to maintain permanent work. The 
Government has granted it three acres of land, 
and by the gifts of friends a chapel and dwell- 
ing house for the missionary’s use have been 
built. These will be turned over to the Board 
of Missions whenever it is ready to assume the 
care of the mission. Rev. Pliny Goddard ana 


wife are the faithful and efficient missionaries 


carrying on this work under the Indian Asso- 
ciation. The location of a mission station at 
Hoopa is very important. Not more than 
one-third of these Indians may live there, but 
the place is accessible to all the rest, and the 
Government school there attracts them. 

{t would seem that an effort should be made 
to bring the largest body of Indians in the 
State under the definite careof the church. The 
evident infusion of Anglo-Saxon blood, too 
often seen among them makes them no less 
Indians. The writer of this article has seen 
a squaw so fair that her face was freckled, 
with an Indian papoose in a basket on her 
back. More than one generation of white 
fathers were behind her, but the children -be- 
long to the mother’s race, and grow up on 
Government rations in the reservation. It is 
an awful appeal. 

A Christian Indian (of full blood) of this 
tribe used to pray that the “bread of life might 
be sent to his people.” His prayers are being 


answered in the good work begun among 


them. Shall it be sustained or not? 
Mrs: D. J. Spencer. 


Atkinson or Dewey? 
BY REV. W. S. MATTHEW, D.D. 
Edward Atkinson has sent out an answer 


to those who have criticised him for at- 
tempting to incite insurrection among our sol- 


diers inthe PhilippineIslands. Insubstance, his 


reply is that the pamphlets he wished to send 
were printed by the United States Senate as 
“public documents,” and he thinks he ought 
not to be charged as a traitor for circulating 
documents printed by the government. This 
sounds very well, but Mr. Atkinson forgets 
to add that these pamphlets were first written 
by himself, and that certain Senators had in- 
corporated them into speeches to be delivered 
upon the floor of the United States Senate. 
and then asked “leave to print.” Everybody 
knows how this privilege is abused, and all 
sorts of documents thus published at the peo- 
ple’s expense. Thus it was that by a mere 
trick Mr. Atkinson was enabled to -have his 


own seditious utterances circulated through 
the mails as “public documents. 


That the reader may know the spirit of 
these pamphlets we copy one or two passages. 
In one of them, after describing what he calls 
“The Hell of War and Its Penalties,’ Mr. 
Atkinson says: “Lest others should be en- 
trapped into enlistment in the regular army 


or volunteer service in the tropics, it will only 


be fair and honest on the part of recruiting 
officers to be put in possession of these facts.” 


Again Mr. Atkinson says: “The way has 
already become plain for the youth of the 
land to avoid disease in the tropics by refus- 
ing to volunteer in the army or the navy ot 
the United States. The way will be found for 
the volunteers now held against their will 


to get their release from unlawful service in 


any other country than their own after peace 
is declared.” 


Mr. Atkinson not only speaks thus of and 
to the soldiers of the United States, but he 
encourages the natives to insurrection when 
he says: “They have the power to enter into 
international relations, and they may yet be | 
recognized and rightly recognized by other 
powers.” 

This journal is not the apologist for the 
administration at Washington, nor is it the 
keeper of any man’s conscience. But if these 
are not vicious and treasonable utterances, 
when all the facts are considered, then we fail 
to understand the import of words. 


Let us now inquire what ought to be the 


attitude of loyal sons of the great American 


nation in the present emergency. Moved by 
the inhuman barbarity of Spain toward the 
Cuban people, and especially the starving of 
the unhappy reconcentrados, the ‘United 
States finally gave notice to Spain that she 
must withdraw her forces from that island 
and give liberty to its oppressed people. This 
ultimatum Spain chose to consider a declar- 
ation of war. It thereupon became imme- 
diately a question of force of arms, as between 
Spain and the United States. The latter 
country was compelled not only to guard her 
own coasts but to destroy the power of Spain 


wherever found. Now it so happened that 


‘Spain possessed a fleet in Manila bay that 


might easily menace our western coast. 
That fleet had to be trapped or destroyed. At 


_ the same time an American fleet in the Orient 


was ordered out of a neutral harbor. What 


should Dewey undertake to do—to: steal 


away across the Pacific, begging coal from 
one friendly harbor to another, until he should 
reach San Francisco, and thus be in a position 
to defend our coast cities against the foe— 
should he ignobly attempt that, or strike the 
enemy at once? The world knows what 
Dewey did on that first day of May, 1898; and. 
knowing the man as it now does, it is perfectly 
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‘clear that to him there was absolutely but one 
thing to do—that was to crush Spain’s power 
in the Philippines at once and forever. 
the Pacific was freed of enemies, and the war 
was thereby greatly shortened. 


But it also transpired that a portion of the 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands were at 
that moment also in rebellion against Spain. 
They had for three hundred years endured the 
same despotism that had obtained in Cuba. 
What wonder that on the second day of May, 
1898, the thought suddenly thrilled the heart 
of America that the same God of nations who 
had led us to undertake the cause of the Cu- 
bans had thus unexpectedly thrust upon us 
the duty of saving the 8,000,000 of the Philip- 
pine archipelago, as well? 


Moreover, the exigencies of the war com- 
pelled the United States to establish and main- 
tain order in those islands. Having destroyed 
whatever of power Spain had there, it became 
our bounden duty to replace it with a better. 
All talk about Dewey sailing away from Ma- 
nila after destroying Montojo’s fleet is non- 
sense; Dewey didn’t do it, and we are bound 
to do the best for those islands that now lies 
within our power. Besides, we could not in 
honor have done such a thing, anyway. It 
would have been not only wanton, but coward- 
ly, to have thus broken Spain’s power, and 
then left the islands to internal strife and chaos. 
Indeed, it is one of those strange providences 
that now and then thrusts upon nations, as 
well as individuals, the performance of unex- 
pected and unwelcome duty. Our duty, plain- 
ly and unmistakably, is to restore order in the 
islands, and then give their people a wise and 
stable and humane government ; and it is a 
duty from which it is absolutely impossible 
for us to run away. Events have shown, all 
too clearly, what ihe wisest foresaw ; namely, 
that the Filipinos are not yet capable of inde- 
pendence. But for the American presence 
there Manila would now be in ashes, foreigners 
would have been murdered, and the whole of 
Luzon, and probably other islands, would. to- 
day be under the reign of terror. And who 
can say what other nations might have been 
drawn into war over an unseemly struggle 
for possession of these fair and fertile isles? 
If the American possession of the Philippines 
does nothing more than to help preserve the 
peace in the Orient, it will be enough to justi- 
fy the ways of Providence and the efforts of 
our brave seamen and soldiers in that far- -away 
corner of the world. 

But our occupation of the islands will do far 
more than that. Order will be established. 
Good government will take the place of op- 
pression. The gospel will be preached among 
the people, in simplicity and power. 


schools will educate the masses. Science 


and invention will help industrious hands to 


Thus archipelago. 


on another great war. 


Modern 


develop the vast and varied resources of the 
country, and a new era will dawn in that 
Speaking at Hong Kong, the 
other day, Admiral Dewey, the level-headed | 
statesman, as well as peerless naval com- 
mander, said: 

“T have the greatest enthusiasm over the 
future of the Philippines. I hope to see Amer- 
ica possess the key to Oriental commerce and 
civilization. The brains of our great coun- 
try will develop the untold agricultural and 
mineral resources of the islands. We must 
never sell them. Such an action would bring 
We will never part 
with the Philippines, | am sure, and in future | 
years the idea that anybody should have sert- 


ously suggested it will be one of the curiosities 


of history.” 


From the Flowery Kingdom. 
LETTER FROM REV. J. N. B. SMITH. 
_Ningpo, China, April 11, 1899. 
Dear Occident: The present outlook for 
China ® not very encouraging. The eagles 
seem to be gathering and it looks as though 
there would not be much left for the Chinese 
to call their own. -The only power that can 
save this country from dissolution is the pow- 
er of the Gospel. It is useless to expect any 
reform from within the country, because the 
people as a whole are lacking in honesty, pa- 
triotism and benevolence. I give all honor to 
the reformers who lost their lives in their ef- 
forts to improve their country, but I never had 
much confidence in their success. They were 
anxious to secure the material welfare of their 
people by material means, and they were des- 
tined to failure because the results which they 
desired were the fruits of a tree which they 
did not (apparently) care to transplant. I 
mean that there is no possibility of grafting 
the fruits of Christianity upon the tree of hea- 
thenism. 
By the same token, there is little ground 


for congratulation upon the boasted and 


much lauded progress of Japan. An adver- 
tiser in the Shanghai papers, who wants to get 
out of Japan before the revision treaties go in 
force, voices a sentiment that is very general, 
that treaty revision has not been a wise thing. 

An Anglo-American alliance, in defence of 
free trade, free men and free religion, would 
be welcomed by none more gladly than by the 
Protestant missionaries in China. 

Fraternally vours, J. N. B. Smith. 


There are many books in which man seeks 
God; in the Bible God seeks man. It is a di- 
vine cift to man, written that we, through pa- 
tience and comfort, might have hope.—[T. T. 
Lynch. 


As threshing separates the wheat from the 
chaff, so does affliction purify virtue —Burton. 
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Life’s Mirror. 
There are royal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 


Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your heart will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. | 


Give truth, and your gift will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet; pen 

And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 


Give pity and sorrow to those who mourn; 
You will gather, in flowers, again 

The scattered seeds from your thought outborne, 
Tho’ the sowing seemed but in vain. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave; 
’Tis just what we are and do; 
Then give to tae world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
—Madeline S. Bridges. 


Daniel Webster as He Appeared When He 
Delivered His Famous Bunker Hill 


Oration. 


The first time I remember seeing Daniei 
Webster was on June 17, 1843, at Bunker 


Hill. The students of Harvard, where I was — 


a freshman, had a place in the procession. We 


marched from Cambridge to Boston, three 


miles and a half, and stood in our places for 
hours, and then marched over to Charlestown. 
We were tired out when the oration began. 


There was a little wind which carried the 


sound of Mr. Webster's voice away from the 
place where we stood; so it was hard to hear 
him during the first part of his speech. He 
pore slowly and with great deliberation. 

here was little in the greater part of that 


weighty discourse to excite a youthful audit- 


or; but the great thing was to look at the 


great Orator. Waldo Emerson, who was 
there, said of him: 

_ “His countenance, his figure, and his man- 
ners were all in so grand a style that he was, 
without effort, as superior to his most eminent 
rivals as they were to the humblest. He alone 
of all men did not disappoint the eye and the 
ear, but was a fit figure in the landscape. He 
knew well that a little more or less of rhetoric 
signified nothing; he was only to say plain 
and equal things—grand things, if he had 
them; and if he had them not, only to ab- 
stain from saying unfit things—and the whole 
occasion was answered by his presence.” 

He went almost through his weighty dis- 
course without much effect upon his auditors 
other than that which Emerson so well de- 
scribes. But the wind changed before he fin- 
ished, and blew toward the quarter where the 
boys stood; and he almost lifted them from 
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their feet as his great organ tones rolled out 


his closing sentences: al 
“And when both we and our children have 


been consigned to the house appointed for all 


living, may love of country and pride of 


country glow with equal fervor among those 
to whom our names and our blood shall have 
descended! And then, when honored and 
decrepit age shall lean against the base of this. 


monument, and troops of ingenuous youth 


shall be gathered round it, and when the one 


shall speak to the other of its objects, the pur- — 


poses of its construction, and the great and 
glorious events with which it is connected, 
there shall rise from every youthful. breast the 
ejaculation, “Thank God, I—I also—am an 
American!’ ”’—[Senator George F. Hoar, in 
Scribner’ s. 


Live in the Sunshine. 


The tiny ray of sunshine which stole in 


through the crack of the shutter yesterday 


wrote with its golden pen these words upon 
the darkness within: “There is a great big 
world of sunshine just like me outside.” Don’t 


keep: sunshine barred out from your soul. 


Open wide the shutters. Do not interpret the 


meaning of life from the darkness, but from 
the sunshine which falls upon it. The joy of 


yesterday which crept into your clouded life 
oints you to a world that abounds with it. 
he satisfaction you felt to-day upon doing 
that good turn for another was as a drop to 
the ocean of satisfaction you will find if you 


make every other day just like this—[Ram’s 


Horn. 


Read This Slowly and Think. 


Does my life please God? 
Am I studying my Bible daily? 

Am I enjoying my Christian life? 

Is there any one | cannot forgive? 

Have I ever won a soul to Christ ? 

How much time do I spend in prayer ? 

Am I trying to bring my friends to Christ ? 

Have I ever had a direct answer to prayer ? 

Is there anything I cannot give up for 
Christ?» | 

Just where am I making my greatest mis- 
take? | 

How does my life look to those who are not 
Christians? 

How many things do I put before my relig- 
ious duties? 

Have I ever tried giving one-tenth of my 


income to the Lord? 


Is the world being made better or worse by 
my living in it? 

Am I doing anything I would condemn in 
others?—[Presbyterian Endeavorer. 


The secret of happiness is the assurance 


that the ruler of the universe desires our hap- 


piness.—[Ram’s Horn. 
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' “Benjamin Bond.” 

It was funny! He was so very small and 
he had such a very long name for such a little 
dog; so they generally called him Ben. 

Now, Ben was not a beauty; indeed, as a 
great secret, I may tell you he was rather ugly. 
But then there is an old proverb, which | hope 
you all know, which says, “Handsome is as 
handsome does”; and Ben certainly did hand- 
somely, as you will soon see. } 

Ben lived in the country, at a little village 
twenty miles from London. Asa baby he had 
lived and slept in a stable with an old donkey ; 
and Koko and he were bosom friends. 
~ At last a sad day dawned for poor Benjamin 
Bond. ‘The peopie to whom he belonged leit 
the country and went right away to live in a 
foreign land; Ben was given to a friend in 
London. 

He missed his kind master, and feared some- 
thing must be wrong, that he never came to 
chat with him and take him out. Besides, he 
had always been free before, and treated like a 
dog of sense, and allowed to do pretty much as 


~ he liked, and if he wished—alas! that I need 


record such a thing—he had chased rabbits 
and rats, if he could find any, at his own sweet 
will | | 

Ben sat in his kennel in the yard, with his 
back toward the door, and thought. 

And as he thought it all over, he found he 
could do without the rabbits and even the don- 
key; but his master he must have, because he 
loved him. | | 

So poor Ben sat alone in the kennel, with 
his little heart broken. and thought how he 
could ever find his dear master. And the nice 
dinners went untasted, and the most savory 
bone lay in the yard till the neighbor’s black 
cat stole it, and even then Ben did not move. 

Then they took him for a walk in the park, 


with a long leather leash attached to his collar, 


which added insult to injury. Ben walked 
very slowly and sat down very often, and his 
new master was terribly ashamed. 

“Such a stupid little dog; nothing in him,” 
he remarked crossly, as he fastened the leather 
leash round the ring of Ben’s kennel and made 
it quite secure. 

Was there “nothing in him’? Ben sat as 
usual in his kennel till he was sure that he was 
quite alone, then turned round quickly and 
commenced to work. Ben had not been think- 
ing all these days for nothing, that was quite 
plain. 

With one small paw he held the thong firm, 
and then began to gnaw through it with his 
little teeth. But the leather was new, and 
Ben’s teeth were old, and first one and then 
another: broke with the effort. Still Ben 


worked away, nothing daunted. At last he | 


lay down to rest; this time cheerfully. 


Presently the dustman came and opened the 
yard gate. 


“It’s all right; the dog’s tied up,” called out 
the cook. “Besides, he’s such a stupid little 
thing, you needn’t mind him.” 

The dustman came on cheerfully. Sudden- 
ly he started. Something had gone past him 
like a flash, was out of the yard, and tearing 
down the road at full speed, a small piece of 
leather leash hanging from his collar. 

‘“Dog’s bolted!” called out the dustman. 

And then began a commotion. All the 


household turned out and ran after the dog 


who had “nothing in him.” 

But Ben ran on. He meant to find his old 
master and stay with him this time, and did not 
intend to be caught. Poor little lost country 
dog, alone in London! 

The village policeman was going his last 
rounds. 

“T’ll just look at that empty house,” he said. 
“Tt was full enough last year at this time.” 

He pushed back the gate and walked on the 
crisp, white snow. As he reached the house, 
be thought he heard a moan, and surely some- 
thing moved, just under what used to be the 
master’s window. He came a little nearer 
and stooped down. | 

“Law!” he said, suddenly, starting back. 
“Why, I do believe it’s Ben. But it can’t 
he; he’s in London. I say, Ben! Ben!’ 

Ben tried to bark a welcome, but was too — 
feeble. He lifted his tired head and looked at 
the policeman. | 

“Yes, it is,’ said he; “it’s Ben, sure enough, 
though I’d never have known him. He’s 
nothing but bones, and the white snow red 
from his bleeding feet. Poor little chap! you 
must have run all the way. Well, it beats me 
to know how you found the old place.” 

He stooped and picked the poor dog up in 
his arms, and carried him to his own home, 
and fed and cared for him. And Ben did not 
turn his back on the policeman. 

Next day a letter was put in the country 
post which found its way to France and made 
Ben’s old master vote him the faithfulest little 
dog in the world, and arranged at once to have 
him sent over the sea. And Ben recovered 
and grew strong once more, and chases French 
rabbits on a foreign sand-hill, and runs proud- 
ly along the road after his master, followed at 
a respectful distance by some French poodles, 
who can’t quite understand an English terrier. 

So faithful Benjaniin Bond had his reward 
—[Eva Richardson, in Children’s Friend. 


The Cabin Boy’s Pledge. 


Admiral Farragut, one of the greatest he- 
roes in American naval history, once told a 
friend how he won his first great victory. He 
said: | 

“My father went down, in behalf of the 
United States Government, to put an end to 
Aaron Burr’s rebellion. I was a cabin boy, 
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and went along with him. I could swear like . 


an old salt. 1 could gamble in every style of 
gambling. I knew all the wickedness there 
was at that time aboard. One day my father 
cleared everybody out of the cabin except 
myself, and locked the door. He said: 

‘*David, what are you going todo? What 
are you going to be?’ 

‘“*Well, father,’ I said, “I am going to follow 
the sea.’ 


“Follow the sea! And be a poor, miser-— 


able, drunken sailor, kicked and cuffed about 
the world, and die of a fever in a foreign hos- 
pital 

‘Oh, no, father,’ I said, ‘I will not be that ; 


I will tread the quarter-deck and command, as © 


you do.’ 


David,’ my father said, ‘a person who 
has your principles and your bad habits will | 


never tread the quarter-deck and command.’ 

“My father went out and shut the door after 
him, and I said then: ‘I will change. I will 
never swear again; I will never drink again; 
I will never gamble again’; and, gentlemen, 
by the help of God, I have kept those three 
vows to this time.”—[Selected. 


Mrs. McKinley’s Father. 


“The first time I ever borrowed money,” 
said a prominent New York business man 
the other day, was more than thirty years ago. 
I was seven years old, and was on my way 
from Cleveland, Ohio, to Ashland to visit 
some relatives. When the conductor called 
for tickets J. found that my mother had for- 
gotten to give me any money. I was without 
a single cent. Of course, I began to cry. 


“Took in your bag, sonny,’ said the con-. 


ductor. | 
“T hastened to empty the bag. There was 
no money there. | | 
‘““Mebbe it’s in your pockets. Boys is so 
careless, suggested the man who sat in the 


seat in front of me. 


‘But it wasn’t, and I wept all the harder. 
“Pll have to put you off at the next sta- 
tion,’ said the conductor, ‘and you can take 


your chances on getting home. Your had | 


better telegraph to your mother for carfare.’ 

““What’s all this about?’ interrupted a 
stout, florid-faced, white-haired man, who had 
been sitting at the farther end of the car. 
‘What’s this boy crying for?’ 

_“ “My mother forgot to give me any money, 
and the conductor’s goin’ to put me off the 
train.’ 

““Ts he? Well, let’s see about this. You 
go on, conductor, and I'll talk to you when 
you come hack.’ | 

“Then the old man sat down beside me, 
and pretty soon I had told him all I knew, 
and perhaps a great deal more. When the 
conductor came back he slipped a five-dollar 


, bill into my hands and told me to pay my fare. 


“Of course, I thanked him, and promised to 
write to him and return the money the mo- 


ment I got home. So he gave me his address" 


and we parted. When I got home I wrote to 
him and sent him five dollars. Mother also 
wrote to him. . The next mail brought his 
answer. It was one of the finest letters I ever 
read. It gave nie lots of good advice, and 
returned the money to me as a Christmas 
present. My friend was Mr. Saxton, a bank- 
er in Canton, Ohio, and his daughter is now 
the wife of President McKinley.—[Saturday 
Evening Post. 


A Smart Donkey. 


A farmer had several horses and one don- 


key. The donkey was always the ringleader 
in any piece of mischief. Once the farmer 


fastened the horses in a field next to one 


where there was a fine crop of oats. The 
horses looked over into the next field and 
wished they had some oats, but as they could 
not jump over the fence the oats were safe. 
But soon the farmer saw the horses gallop- 


ing about and trampling down his oats. He 


could not imagine how they had gotten in; 
he supposed some mischievous boy had been 
playing a trick on him. He drove them out 
and shut the gate. But the same thing hap- 
pened three times. Then he decided to catch 
the tricky person, whoever he might be. 

So early one morning he went out and 
watched. Imagine his surprise when he saw 
the donkey walk up to the gate and pull out 
the pin, while the horses stood looking on, 
ready to trot in as soon as the gate swung 
open. 

“Well,” said the farmer, “I always thought 
donkeys were stupid, but I don’t see anything 
stupid about that little fellow.”—[Humane 
Alliance. 


Something Unusual. 


He hunted through the library, 
He looked behind the door, 
He searched where baby keeps his toys 
Upon the nursery floor ; 
He asked the cook and Mary, 
He called mamma to look, 
He even started sister up. 
To leave her Christmas book. 


He couldn’t find it anywhere, 
And knew some horrid tramp | 
Had walked in through the open gate 
And stolen it, the scamp ! 
Perhaps the dog had taken it 
And hidden it away ; 
Or else perhaps he chewed it up 
And swallowed it in play. 


And then mamma came down the stairs, . 
Looked through the closet door, 
- And there it hung upon its peg, 
| As it had hung before. 
And Tommy’s cheeks turned rosy red, 
Astonished was his face. 
- He couldn’t find his cap—because 
Twas in its proper place ! 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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She Mecidentaf Board 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street 
San Francisco. 
Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at Ioa. m. and2p.m. Allare invited. 
Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Secretary of Literature, 66 
Eleventh street, Oakland. | 


From Minneapolis. 


~The woman’s foreign missionary day in 
Minneapolis, May 22d, was beautiful for sun- 


shine and good cheer. We are proud to have 


so many Californians in our ladies’ meetings 


—RMrs. Doane and Mrs. Johnson from San 


Francisco, and Mrs. Alexander from Fast 
Oakland, and others from other parts. Mrs. 


Forsyth, President of the Board of the North- | 
west, presided over the meeting. The ladies 
were welcomed to this beautiful city in stirring — 
words from Mrs. Williams. The several 

Boards were represented on the platform by 
some one member—all save the North New 


York Board. The North Pacific was fortu- 


nate to have Mrs. C. H. Little to speak for 


them. Each representative had some mes- 


~ sage of hope. Many were interested in our 
Chinese work and our headquarters. Mrs. 


Forsyth told of her visit to 920 Sacrameto 
street, and of her insight into Chinatown. She 


— said it seemed like going from hell to heaven 
to go from one to the other. Mrs. George S. 


Hays, daughter of Dr. Corbett, missionary to 
China, in a most interesting talk, told us some 
things of the dreadfulness of sin in that hea- 


then land, and how transforming the religion 
of our Christ is. Mrs. McCrea, of Indiana, 


99 


spoke on “Missionary Income.” She once 
knew a little boy who hung on to his mother’s 


skirts, declaring his wonderful love for her, | 


and announcing his intention of helping her 
so much. But when she wanted her apron 


from upstairs, he didn’t like to go upstairs, and 


when she wanted yeast from the grocery store 


‘he was afraid to go to the store, and so of 


everything she asked of him, till finally she 
said: “Well, if you love Mother so much and 


want to help her, just what would you like to 
do?” His face brightened as he said: “Oh, 


I love to spread icing after.it’s all made.” So 


with many of our women of the church. ‘The 


few may do all the hard work and make every- 
thing easy, and the rest will spread the icing 
by giving ten cents occasionally to missions. 
She believes every lady in the church should 


be waited upon individually, and given an op- 


portunity at least to refuse to contribute to 
this great cause. She has a little plan which 
they have worked in her church and which 
some day I hope to give to you. 


Nothing could have been more inspiring 


than the missionary hour. It always seems 


too bad that the ladies at home cannot see and 
hear these women. It is such a help, and 
kindles one’s enthusiasm till nothing seems 
too hard—only that the work may be extend- 
ed. Miss Irwin, of India, gave a prayer from 
those Indian women, begging for the gospel 
which we love. Mrs. Campbell, from West 
Africa, in closing her remarks said there was 
no sacrifice in Africa like the sacrifice they 
were now making as they worked amongst 
the Freedmen of the South. Mr. Campbell's 
health gave way, and they were obliged to 
take up the work in this country. Mrs. 
White, formerly of China, wanted us to re- 
member that there is only ove woman to work 
for a million women. Miss Wheeler, from 
Mexico, brought her object lesson with her in 


the shape of a beautiful Mexican girl about to 


graduate and take up the missionary work. © 
Miss Montgomery, from Hainan, was so glad 
to be able to go back to her chosen work on 
that island where there are so few to tell the 
story, and so many eager to hear it. Mrs. 
Cooper, from Bankok, had her dear little ba- 
by girl with her. This little one had been 
used as a text to preach from, to those far-off 
people, as they lamented the fact that a girl 
had been born to the missionary and his wife. 
Mrs. Peoples not only spoke in this missionary 
hour, on the power of prayer and the wonder- 
ful answers, but also gave a stirring address 
earlier in the day. Mrs. Ewing brought a 
message from India—the one burden of them 
all, Give us more money, more money, for the 
fields are ripe for the harvest. Men and . 
women calling for help, and no help comes. 
One little missionary from India said the thing 
that astonished her most when she returned 
to this country, after eight years’ absence, was 
that all Christians did not give a tenth of their 


money to the Lord. She supposed that by 


this time they had grown to it. Mrs. Melrose, 
whose husband died something like a year 
ago, goes back to her work on the island of 
Hainan, leaving two little children in this land. 
She goes because there is so much to be done 
she cannot stay. 


There is much to be told, but I must stop. 
My heart’s desire is that the women of Cali- 
fornia may make a great stride forward in mis- 
sions this coming year. The vears are flying ; 
what we do, we must do quickly. 


J. Adella H. Coyle. 


During an animated conversation at a 
family dinner about a country which the re- 
cent war had made prominent before the peo- 
ple, the wife gave some important informa- 
tion concerning it. “How did vou know 
that?” asked the husband. She had read it in 
Woman's Work. We often wish our daily 
press would read our missionary magazines, 
and learn many facts that come from reliable 
persons who live in foreign lands. Only 460 
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copies of Woman’s Work are taken in Califor- 
nia, while there are 3,134 subscribers in New 
York State. It only costs fifty cents a year, 


just what we pay each month for a daily paper. 


Woman's Work has been so carefully man- 
aged that its managers have, with its surplus 
funds, been able to help our Foreign, Board 
out of debt in the year just closed—making 
$4,500 in ten years given to the Foreign 
Board. Address Woman’s Work, 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. 


Woman's Spnodicat Society 


OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F. 


Articles for publication should be plainly written, 


Name especially so, on one side of the sheet, and 
‘should reach the office at least ten days prior to date 
_ of issue. News items should be received not later 


than Monday morning. 
_ Articles designed for this column should be sent to 


the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo. 


Annual Meeting of the Woman’s Board of Home 


_ The twentieth annual meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Board of Home Missions was held May 
19th in the Wesley church, Minneapolis. Ev- 
ery one was delighted to have Mrs. Darwin R. 
James, the President of the Board, to preside 


over the meeting. Her long absence from 


home has only made her the more necessary to 
the work. In the absence of Mrs. J. Cumming 
Smith, Mrs. Hume of the Southwest Board 
of Foreign Missions read the Scriptures. Mrs. 
Pomeroy, Synodical President of Minnesota, 
lead in a most earnest and touching prayer 
for the guidance and help of the Holy Spirit. 

As last year, so this year, it was a privil- 
ege to look into the face of Rev. George F. 
McAfee, Superintendent of Schools. He 


spoke of our exceptional work, in this excep- 


tional year, amongst our exceptional popula- 
tions. The love of gold is not a local disease, 


_and retards the progress of the work in Alaska 


as elsewhere. The political question in the 
Indian Territory must be met and. grappled 
with. The smallpox in New Mexico has al- 
most stopped the onward march of school 
work. but worse than the condition in Alas- 
ka, Indian Territory or Mexico is the condi- 
tion of things in Utah, where a well-organized 
ecclesiastical body are determined, by no ten- 
der methods, to crush out evangelical Chris- 
tianity. 

Mrs. Coulter reported $48,000 for Freed- 
men’s work—a gain of $3,600. There are 
fifty-two schools, and last year there were 
three hundred. conversions. 

Again our Treasurer, Miss Lincoln, report- 


ed the balance on the right side. Aside from 
gifts to the Freedmen’s Board, our women 


have given $281,520 for the work of the Wom- 
an’s Board. Of this our auxiliaries gave 
$175,000—a falling-off over $6,000. Our Y. 


P. S. C. E. societies make a gain and contrib- | 


ute the goodly sum of $18,000. 
Last year our Board paid in interest money 


$712, enough to keep two teachers among the. 


Mountain White people. It was necessary, 


for only $32,000 came into the treasury during 


the first quarter, $39,000 during the second, 


$59,000 during the third, while $148,000, more 
than a half of the year’s total, was not contrib-. 


uted until the fourth quarter. Is this not a 
tremendous plea for systematic quarterly pay- 
ments. Women of California, let us set the 


pace. 


Mrs. Pierson gave us the good news that we 
have over $32,000 in the treasury to go for- 


ward with—-$27,000 in our permanent fund. 
Mrs. Finks let us into the sunlight of two 


schools reopened in Utah because of increased 


subscriptions to the Home Mission Monthly. 
She said, Learn to do small things in a large 
way, and large results will follow. | 


Mrs. James, in her address, spoke of the 
gsrowth of Mormonism in our land, which in- 
creases faster than any other religion. She 
spoke also of the growth of Christian Science, 
deploring the fact that any could be so delud- 
ed. Materialism sits enthroned in America: 
as in no other land. Shall we go down the de- 
cline of wealth to ruin as other nations have 
done, or shall the tide be turned? | 

We had an object lesson in the success of 
mission work in the pupils from Good Will 
Mission, and were stirred as we heard the ad- 
dresses of missionaries from the different 
fields. It isa mount of high privilege to be in 
these meetings. J. Adella H. Coyle. 


Extracts from Mrs. Pierson’s Report. 


Aside from the regular and familiar mission 
school work, three subjects have been present- 
ed by the Woman’s Board during the year for 


special consideration: First, The maintenance | 


of the Alaska work of the Home Board. Sec- 
ond, The Anti-Mormon campaign. Third; 
The national circle of daily prayer for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. 

The exigencies of the Alaska field demand- 
ed a contraction of the school work and its 
concentration for the present at Sitka. But 


at every station the missionary work has been 


continued, the entire support of the preaching 
missionaries in southeastern Alaska and all 
the financial obligations connected with the 


_ prosecution of the work being undertaken by 


the Woman’s Board. 


Our societies have been urged to bring to 
the attention of Congressmen information of 


the present threatening aggressions of Mor- 


monism, especially in the election to Congress. 
of the avowed polygamist, Brigham H. Rob- 
erts. The menace to our work in Utah, and 
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more especially the danger to our country at 
large have thrust us into a hard undertaking, 


for which special funds outside of missionary 


contributions had to be raised. Printed facts, 
thousands upon thousands of pages, have been 
scattered broadcast. It is laid upon us to 
prosecute this educational campaign until pub- 
lic, patriotic, Christian sentiment shall be 
aroused to the working point, the polygamist 


expelled and an anti-polygamy amendment to 
the constitution secured. | 


The necessity for universal, specific prayer 


at this critical period of national life is so im- 
pressed on the Board that a call for it has 


gone out to the Christian women of our land 
through the agency of our 5,000 auxiliaries.— 
[Reported by the Minneapolis Times. 


Woman's Pacific 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. | 
Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


The Strangers Within Our Borders. 


Paper by Mrs. W. S. Holt, matron of the Chinese — 


Woman’s Home, in Portland, read at the annual 


meeting in Tacoma. 


I read in Leviticus xix: 34,.‘But the strang- 
er that dwelleth with you shall be unto you as 
one born among you, and thou shalt love him 
as thyself; for ye were strangers in the land ot 
Egypt: I am the Lord your God.” 


It .seems that this command, uttered so 


many centuries ago to God’s chosen people, 


comes to us with peculiar force, and that we, 
as loyal followers of Him through whom we, 
who some time were afar off, have been 
brought nigh, cannot let it pass unheeded, for 
we understand from God’s own Word that the 
strangers are to stand in the same relation to 
God as his own people. 

I wish to speak to you of a strange people 
now living among us, in number some 12,000 
or 14,000, in these two States of Washington 
and Oregon. They are a people so strange 
in appearance that they attract our attention 
when we meet them upon the streets; they 
speak so strangea languagethatthe uninitiated 
wonder how it can be intelligible; with such 
strange notions as to give the necromancer 
as firm a hold upon them as in their own land; 
with a religion so strange as to lead the Amer- 
ican to gaze in wonder upon gods and altars 
and service as seen in the temples, and feel 
amazed that the intelligent beings can be will- 
ing to believe such folly. Because the Chris- 


tian people have felt the force of such state-_ 


ments as that made in Leviticus and other por- 
tions of the Bible, missionary work has been 
carried on among these strangers almost from 
the time they first came to our country. But 
the work heretofore has been confined, almost 


midst. 


entirely, to the largest cities and towns. Still, 
it is possible for the churches, even in the 
smaller communities where a few of these 
strangers are found, to give them a chance to 
learn their proper relation to the true God. 
I know the obstacles in our way when we wish 
to make any effort to assist these people. 
They do not, usually, understand our language 
well, and we do not understand theirs; but I 
have in mind two of our churches which have 
done excellent work for the Chinese by pa- 
tient, prayerful effort, without the help of any 
one who could speak their language except 
on occasional visits of the missionary. In 
these two churches have been gathered a 
goody number of these strangers who, in the 
sight of God, are as those “born in the land.” 


However, these remarks are only incidental 
to my purpose to-day, which is to direct your 
attention to the women and girls who belong 
to this strange people, and are living in our 
Their peculiar condition and needs 
demand our special attention, and the work 
among them demands our special interest. | 
The Chinese female, at home, is not regarded 
as being the equal of man in any respect. It 
is not uncommon, in some parts of China, to 
destroy the infant girl at birth. When her 
life is spared it is not to an educated, cult- 
ured life, but, if need demands, she may be 
sold into slavery or may be reared to base pur- 
poses, simply as a creature of lust or gain. 
Ordinarily those Chinese who have come to 
our land have not brought their families with 


them. The women who have found their way 


here have been persuaded over by promises | 
of luxury and ease in the “Land of the Gold 
Mountains,” as they term the United States. 
Witness the statements in the well-known 
tract, “Ah Ho’s Gold Chair,” published by our 
Board. Or they have been bought outright 
by procuresses, and under false testimony 
landed on our shores; or, born in this coun- 
try, under favorable conditions, they have be- 
come the legal wives of men who profit by 
putting them to a life of shame. Their condi- 
tion, then, is most pitiable. Not many of them 
are depraved by choice, but rather by compul- 
sion. Ordinarily they are owned and held 
under contracts most disgraceful. Then they 
are entirely ignorant of their rights under the 
American law. That there is any protection: 
for them by law: that slavery itself is contrary 
to law, they have no way of knowing. Un- 
abe to read or speak English, accustomed to 
no consideration in their own land, without 
any information as to law here, they are entire- 
ly at the mercy of their owners. These own- 
ers fill their minds with all sorts of stories as 
to what will befall them if the foreign devils 
among whom they live get hold of them, so 
that the disposition to tell their troubles, even 
when unbearable, is lacking. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The Sundayp-Schoof 


Notes by Prof. John H- Kerr, D.D. 
The New Life in Christ. (Col. iti: 1-15.) 
LESSON XII. June 18, 1899. 


GOLDEN TEXT: ‘Let the peace of God rule in your 


Aearis.’’ (Cot. tit: 75.) 


introduction. 


The Epistle to tne Coiossians was written 
by tne apostie l’aul wnie he was a prisoner 
in Kome, about tue year 02 A. V. raul had 
never been in Colosse, but tne church there 
had been indirectly tounded by him. ,papn- 
ras, a convert of r’aul while he was preaching 
in I,phesus trom 54-57 A. U., was tne actual 
founder of the Couossian church. ‘Lhe work 
of tne apostie in ijphesus had afiected the 
whole surrounding country. 

‘Lhe occasion o1 the writing of this Epistle 


was the visit of kpaphras, wno had come to — 


Rome to see the apostle, and consult with him 
concerning the church at Colosse. From him 
Faul learned all about the church—their faith 
in Christ Jesus and their love to all the saints 
{i: 4). At the same time he learned also ot 


the presence of an insidious and dangerous — 
heresy, which was at work in Colosse. The 


design of the apostle in the Epistle was to re- 


fute the heretical ideas threatening the church, 


and to warn the Colossian Christians against 
them. | 

The bearer of the Epistle was Tychicus, who 
is described as ‘‘a beloved brother and a faith- 
ful minister and fellow-servant in the Lord; 
whom I have sent unto you for the same pur- 
pose, that he might know your estate, and 
comfort your hearts” (iv: 7,8). Tychicus was 


accompanied by Onesimus. 


Colosse was situated in the Lycus valley, on 
a river of the same name, which pours into the 


Meander. It was about one hundred miles 


southeast of Ephesus. Its exact site is now 
largely a matter of conjecture, the earthquakes 


to which that region is peculiarly subject, to-— 


gether with the calcareous deposits of the riv- 
er, having quite obliterated its ancient loca- 


Explanatory Notes. 


V. 1. At this point the apostle turns from 
controversy to exhortation. The opening 
words, “If ye then be risen with Christ,” re- 
cal] the words of ii: 20, “If ye be dead with 
Christ.” Resurrection succeeds death. 
“Paul believed that, when a man puts his 
faith in Jesus Christ, he is joined to him in 
such a way that he is separated from his for- 
mer self, and dead to the world. That great 
change may be considered either with refer- 
ence to what the man has ceased to be, or with 
reference to what he becomes. In the one re- 
spect, it is a death; in the other, it is a resur- 
rection. The two thoughts express substan- 
ially the same fact. * The great change is 


brought about by union with Christ through 
faith, which grasps his death and resurrection 
as at once the ground of salvation, the pattern 
of life, and the prophecy of glory. So, then, 
the great truths here are these; the imparta- 


tion of life by union with Christ, which life is 


truly a resurrection life, and is, moreover, hid- 
den with Christ in God.” 

If we are united with Christ, two things 
should mark us. In the first place, we should 
“seek those things which are above.” This 


should be the effort and aim of the life of the © 


Christian. The tendency of his life should be 


upward. (Cf. Phil. iii: 20.) 


V. 2. In the second place, there should be a 


setting of one’s affections on such things. 


This means that the thoughts and the long- 
ings of the heart should be centered on things 
eternal and invisibe (cf. II Cor. iv: 18). 


Vs. 3-4. The reason for this is found in the 


fact, that if a man is in Christ, he is dead to sin, 


but alive unto God. (Rom. vi: 1-13). He 


is alive—united to him the believer lives. 


This life is, however, a life which is hidden in 
Christ. But the time is coming when this 


hidden life of the believer in Christ will be 
gloriously manifested. The world does not 


now appreciate the fact that Christians pos- 
sess anything that it does not, but the time 


is coming when it will. (I Jno. 1:28; 11:2, 


V. 5. Meanwhile the Christian has a grim 


task before him. He has something to “mor- 
tify "—1. e., put to death. He is to act as exe- 
cutioner upon certain things that would be in 
direct conflict with the Christian life. The 
list begins with outward and gross sins and 
passes on to the hidden springs from which 
they flow. Setting the heart on any of these 
things is idolatry, for it is giving to them what 
belongs to God. 


V. 6. The reason why these should be put 


to death is that God’s wrath rests upon those 
who do them. | 

V. 7. Formerly the Colossians had been 
guilty of these things. | 

Vs. 8-9. But now as Christians they were to 
stop off the old sins—those that had character- 
ized their former lives, their “old man.” They 


were to lay them aside as one puts off his 


clothing. “This second catalogue of vices 
may be summarized as, on the whole, being 
various forms of wicked hatred, in contrast 
with the former list, which consisted of various 
forms of wicked love. | 


V. 10. “Ifany man be in Christ, he is a new 


creature.” The process, for it is a process, is 
eradual—“‘is being renewed.” It is a renewal 
—a new birth. It is a growth “in grace and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus 


V. 11. In this there are no political, or so- 


‘cial, or national distinctions. It is the same 


process in each case. It is only in, and by 
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virtue of, union with Christ that this is accom- 


plished. 


Vs. 12-1 5. Accordingly, the Christian hay- 
ing put off—having put to death—the evil 


things which have been enumerated, is to put 


on, to have his character adorned with the vir- 
tues here specified. He is God’s chosen one, 
It is his duty to manifest those qualities that 
prove his new relationship. These things, as 


robes are bound about one’s person, are to be 


girded by “love” (charity). Then within the 
heart the peace of God which passeth under- 
standing is to dominate. And when such is 


really the case the heart will be full of thank- 


tulness. 

Such is the new life of the Christian. It 1s 
not something external, but internal. It is a 
life which has new forces and ambitions—it is 


the life which is manifested by reason of one’s 
union with Christ. 


San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


CSristian Endeavor Service. 
By Prof. J. H. Goodell. } 
Intemperate Pleasures. (II Tim. iii: 1-7) 
Topic for June 18th. (A Temperance Meeting.) 


There is something incongruous in associ- 
ating this topic with the bracketed suggestion 


‘that this is to be “a temperance meeting.” 
For no amount of plausible argument or se- 


ductive sophistry can make our relation to 
the use of intoxicating beverages exactly the 
same question as the excessive indulgence in 
baseball or the too frequent attendance upon 
evening parties. The latter is an intemperate 
pleasure, but the former is something more, 
far more. There is an entanglement of 


phsyical and moral effects in the use of alco- » 


holic drinks that does not inhere in practices 
that are classed under the name of pleasures. 
It is both illogical and a trespass upon good 
ethics to class them together and give the im- 
pression that the two TetCons can be settled 
he present attitude of 

the temperance agitation is such that my use 
of wines and liquors is not followed by results 
differing only in degree from the effects of 
spending too much time and strength in cro- 
We are bidden in Scripture not to put as- 
under what God has joined together. Is it 
any better to join together what the moral 
law of the Almighty has separated by a yawn- 
ing chasm? 


Let us keep these two questions apart in 


our meeting this week, and drop this title if 
we are to make this a temperance service, or 
make no attempt to talk temperance if we are 
to confer about the intemperate use of pleas- 
ures. At least, this article refuses to con- 
found the two; we take the title, and reject 
the bracketed suggestion. | 


It is well to remember that our pleasures. 
are akin to our food; our use of them does 
not come because we relish them. Pleasure 
is as essential to healthy thought and experi- 
ence as food is a requisite for a sound condi- 
tion of the body. Immoderate eating is im- 
moral eating; and immoderate amusement 1s 
immoral amusement in the same fashion. The 
question is to be settled in very much the 
same way. Some food is harmful in itself; 
no one can eat it and be free from injurious 
consequences. So are some pleasures. Many 
of us are so well acquainted with the laws of 
hygiene that we would not think of indulging 
in this food that menaces our health, but we 
are so careless of the laws of moral vigor that 
we mingle in pleasures quite incompatible © 


with the highest attainment in character. In- 


stead of waiting until the question-box is 
passed around at the next convention and ask- | 
ing “if it is wrong to dance, play cards or at- 
tend the theater,’ study the query and think 


it through whether these and other pleasures 


are universally a detriment to the highest type 

of Christian character with which you ought 

and want to appear before your Lord when 

he calls to “finals.” Settle that primal ques- 

tion about all pleasure bidding for your pat-_ 

ronage, and let it stay settled. 
* 


Then there are some foods that one can eat 
that another cannot. The out-of-door man 
can eat healthfully some concoctions of the 
kitchen that a man bending over the desk or 
counter the whole year may not. The robust 
can sit at some tables fearlessly where a more 
delicate physical system must exercise the 
most careful self-denial. We acknowledge 
that in our social life and make no fuss about 
it. I do not look askance at my neighbor at 
the banquet because he partakes of a dish I 
would not dare to touch. I do not question 
either his right or his sanity. Neither does 
he poke fun at my scruples, which a careful 
study of my requirements has caused me to 
exercise. Each is supposed to know best the 
means by which he is to reach the physical 
ends in view. It is precisely so in pleasures. 
We are as different in our moral constitution 
as we are in our physical. My friend, who is 
so morally strong, may enjoy an amusement 
that would by no means be best for me to fol- 
low. Why should I cavil at his Christian 


principles if he engages in a pleasure that I 


would not be willing to accept? Why should 
he sneer at my “Puritanism” because I keep 
so far away from what he takes so intimately 
to himself? Let each determine before his 
conscience and his God what pleasures are 
helpful for him. I am quite aware that the 


effect of example is to be taken into consider- 


ation, even where personal indulgence is safe; 


but even that may be pressed too far. Hu- 


man example has been made the excuse for 
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our shortcomings too much already. We in- 
sist too often upon our neighbor's looking 
after us in the example he presents, instead 
of holding ourselves to the best we can do for 
him. 

* 

In all this question of pleasures. we want 
more positive ideas based upon an intelligent 
understanding of the basic principles involved. 
Some amusements we cannot accept in view 
of the high character we seek. Know what 
they are and rule them out no matter who 
rules them in. Some pleasures do not con- 
duce to our personal welfare spiritually. Dhs- 


miss them once for all in the interest of what 


Jesus Christ can do with you without them. 
Give the Christian touching vour elbow the 
same free, discriminating freedom. 

But most of all see that there are pleasures 
whose intrinsic character is beyond question. 


Reach up in this department of vour life as in 


any other. | 
Oakland, California. 


Answers to Correspondents. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Ques. No. 308. What part should a pastor 
have in the choice of officers for a Christian 
Endeavor society 

Ans. If possible he should attend the meet- 
ing of the nominating committee, and he is to 
be regarded as ex-officio a member of all com- 
mittees of work in the church. Where a 
right relation exists between the pastor and 
the young people, the latter will consult him 
before making any important move. Our own 
experience has been that the young people do 
the very best they can, and we give them just 
as much counsel and co-operation as other 
duties permit. Don't try to boss matters, or 
there will soon be trouble; but try so to se- 
cure the confidence of you young people, by 
real helpfulness to them, that they will natu- 
rally look to you for guidance, and then the 
machinery will be found to be a self-oiling 
affair, and the cranks even will go around 
without any banging. | 


Ques. No. 309. In this verse (II John vii), 
which of the two versions is correct transla- 
tion, and how should the subject be regarded 
if this change is the correct reading ? 

Ans. The difference in the Authorized and 


Revised versions is due to a variation in the — 


Greek term used in various manuscripts. 
Some give the finite form in past time, and 
others the present participle: hence the two 
translations—“is come” (A. V.) and “cometh” 
(R. V.). The strength of scholarship is with 
the revisers. The meaning, then, is a most 
generic reference to the incarnation, and in 
this connection the statement has no reference 
to the future return. 


A Voie from the Penitentiary. 

Mr. Stephens, Secretary of the State Tem- 
perance Union of Kansas, received a letter 
trom the penitentiary prior to the holding of 
the Staté Convention, which has just closed. 
The following extract is worth reading: 

“As a victim of the American saloon, now 
occupying a felon’s cell, 1 make the unqualt- 
fied declaration that, with or without its ad- 
junct of a ‘free lunch,’ it is an unmitigated evil 
and a constant menace to any one who enters 
its portals. I make this statement, whereof I 
know, and with all due reverence to the good 
Bishop Potter and Dr. Parkhurst to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. I further declare that 
if you close the saloons you will close the 
prisons, for the threshold of a saloon is but 
the entrance to a prison. I began as a mod- 
erate patron of the saloon but a few brief years 
ago, frequenting the ‘upper-tendom’ saloon in 
a social way with other young men, where the 
plebeian ‘free lunch’ is looked upon as vulgar, 
and is discarded. Slowly, but surely, | became 
so enslaved to the saloon’s death-dealing drink 
that I lost one lucrative position after anoth- 
er, and sacrificed manhood, home and friends. 

“In a little while I became so demoralizes 
and impoverished by my appetite for strong 
drink that I would bypothecate my very 
clothes to satisfy it, and at last was reduced 
to the state or condition where I was forced 
to patronize Bishop Potter’s asserted ‘public 
necessity —the saloon with a free lunch offer- 
ing. The Bishop would make the untempted 
and unitiated think that the saloon keeper is a 
public benefactor and a philanthropist, and is 
charitably conducting his place simply as a 
‘poor man’s club,’ to be bettered, and not abol- 
ished. Nay, kind friends, it is simply a bait; 
resorted to as a ‘free lunch’ by sheer force of 
competition, and instituted to draw in the un- 
wary, and play on his cupidity by deluding 
him with the idea that he is getting something 
for nothing—‘Come into my parlor, said the 
spider to the fly.’ | 

“Continue your God-given fight until you 
shall have prohibition enforced everywhere, 
and then manufacture of intoxicants wil! 
cease, and mankind will lose the desire for 


them, as I have lost it here. 


“Yours sincerely, 
“Chas. H. Raymond.” 


Military Discipline. 

During Havelock’s stay in England a gen- 
tleman went one evening to the house of the 
colonel, in compliance with an invitation. In 
the course of conversation Mrs. Havelock 
turned suddenly round to her husband. and 
said, “My dear, where is Henry?” referring to 
ker son. whom she had not seen during the 
whole afternoon. 

The colonel started to his feet. ‘Well, poor 
fellow! He is standing on London Bridge, 
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and in this cold, too! I told him to wait for 
me there at 12 o’clock to-day; and, in the 
pressure of business, I quite forgot the ap- 
pointment.” It was now about seven o'clock 
in the evening. The colonel at once arose, 
ordered a cab to be called, and, as he went 
forth to deliver his son from his watch on 
London Bridge, he turned to excuse himseli 
from his visitor, saying, “You see, sir, that is 
the discipline of a soldier’s family.” 

In the course of an hour he returned with 
poor Harry, who seemed to have endured the 
afternoon’s experience with greatest good hu- 
mor. : 


Business Prohibitionists. 
The strongest prohibition forces in the world 
to-day are railroad managers, bank directors, 
corporation governors, athletic trainers and 


military commanders. Sobriety has always 
_been a condition of success, and if is coming 


to be a condition necessary to securing em- 


ployment. If we have been somewhat impa- 
tient of a conspicuous failure to adopt or to 
enforce prohibitory laws, we are none the less 
gratified at this temperance movement from a 
quarter least expected. It is generally known 
that a large business which employs a great 
many men in responsible positions keeps de- 
tectives constantly employed to report upon 
the conduct and habits of these men. Visiting 


the races, keeping late hours and frequenting © 


the saloons are evidences of unfitness to fill 
such places of trust, and men who engage in 
these habits must very soon give place to 
those who can be trusted.—Central Baptist. 


Miss Willard’s Work. 


An incident which came to my personal 
knowledge, I would like to record, concerning 
Miss: Willard. | 

Some twenty or more years ago, I was in 
a hotel parlor in Chicago, passing the time 
over a book; when I noticed a slight, fair- 
haired lady, who seated herself near a win- 
dow, and handed her card to a bell boy. Pres- 


ently, in response to the card, into the room 


came a distinguished looking young woman, 
with short, dark waving hair, magnificent 
gray eyes, and the air of an empress; the lady 


of the short locks was Anna Dickenson, then - 


in the zenith of her fame. The two greeted 
each other cordially. In the course of their 
conversation the visitor asked Miss Dick- 
enson what she was now doing and what new 
work she had in contemplation. Miss Dick- 
enson replied that she did not intend to lec- 
ture any more; she had been writing a play of 
the time of Anne Boleyn, and that she in- 
tended to go on the stage. Then followed a 
rapid synopsis of the play, whose title was, 
“A Crown of Thorns.” In an undertone Miss 
Dickenson recited passages from the play. I 


apparently was absorbed in my book, but not 
a word of those stately passages escaped me. 
The writer was deeply moved by the impas- 
sioned utterances, which Miss Dickenson’s 
matchless voice made truly majestic. Her. 
friend praised the plot, and the finish of the 
play, most heartily, then added: “But, Anna 
dear, | think you are making a mistake; you 
are taking a backward, instead of a forward 
step. Why bring before the _ fashionable 
world the mimic court of Henry the VIII, 
when there are live issues, and present ques- 
tions of vital importance, which you can so 
clearly elucidate. You stand, the acknowl- 
edged sovereign to-day of the lecture plat- 
form. Your name -is prominent among the 


reformers in the new world. The wronged, © 


need your fearless denunciations; the weak, 


- your strength.” 


Miss Dickenson, full of enthusiasm, rushed 
on in her talk concerning her new venture; 
she described the costly stage settings, the 
costumes, the number of actors; she scarcely 
noticed her friend’s protest. 


Just as they parted she exclaimed: “Frank, 
you have not told me of your plans?” 

‘“l have decided to take up the cause of. 
temperance,’ replied the stranger. 

‘A forlorn outlook, truly,’ dramatically ex- 
claimed Miss Dickenson. 


“I believe intemperance to be the most 
deadly, crushing, debasing foe of humanity. 
I have solemnly consecrated my life to its 
overthrow.” 

“Do you really expect to make a ripple on 
public sentiment ?”’ 

“By God’s help,’ yes.” 

“Well, in all my work, all the help I ask, 
is my own good brain,” responded the bril- 
liant Anna Dickenson. 


She waved her hand dramatically to the 
departing visitor, and stood smiling by the 
door, her massive head bent forward, and her 
large dark eyes following the little visitor 


down the corridor. 


At that time I had no idea who the fair- 
haired lady was, whom Miss Dickenson called 


Frank. 


It seemed as though from that very hour 
Anna Dickenson’s star waned. Her play 
failed utterly. The fortune she put into its 
presentation was lost. At last, when she was 
poor, and ailing, and her great brain had lost 
its power, and she was sent to a sanitarium, 
do you remember how sweet and clear Miss 


Willard’s voice rang out over the world in 
behalf of her friend: 


Do you remember how she gathered that 
broken life into her arms, and how tenderly 
she shielded the wearied one? She never de- 
serted Anna, although the world did. Did. 
she ever turn from any human, no matter: 
how she differed in opinion? Was she not al- 
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ways loyal to humanity, as well as loyal to 
to personal friends ? 
I 


he great, good brain of that woman who 


was once the idol of the north, failed her. 
It proved but a broken reed; but the work ot 
Francis Willard is immortal. The best known 
woman of the world, the most widely loved, 
the most tenderly mourned, lies dead, but, 
by the help of God, she has changed the mor- 
al atmosphere of the whole globe. The stu- 
pendous uplift she has given humanity is be- 
yond human comprehension. She will stand 
before our minds for all time, as the embod- 
iment of consecrated Christian womanhood. 
Not sectarian, not narrow, not one indeed, 
but with heart wide, sweet, loyal, helping the 
world! 


IN MEMORIAM. 
White. 


William Carter White was born in Owego, 
N. Y., on the 29th of April, 1832. His father 
was an eminent Presbyterian minister at 
Owego, and in 1842 was called to the pres- 
idency of Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., of which institution he was the honored 
president for twenty-five years (until his 


death). The son graduated with honors from 


Wabash College in 1852. In 1853-4 he taught 
school, one year, in the South: His theolog- 
ical studies were pursued in Princeton and 
Union Theological Seminaries. In 1856 he 
went to Europe, where he remained over two 
years, studying in Halle, Berlin and Heidel- 
berg. 

After his return, he preached for a short 


time at Romney, Ind.; from there he was 


called to Cuba, N. Y., where he had a very 


successful ministry. From Cuba he went to 


Greene, N. Y., from which place he was called 
in the fall of 1865 to take his chair as professor 
of English literature in Wabash College. This 
chair he filled, teaching in addition the mod- 
ern languages, until 1884 when failing health 
compelled him to resign. Of his success as 
a teacher I can speak but briefly: he was a 
thorough, earnest and enthusiastic teacher. 
The young all loved him, and hundreds of men 
all over the world who came under his influ- 
ence and teaching could testify to his ability 
and faithfulness. He was a rare scholar, a 


deep thinker, a devoted Christian. December 
25, 1865, he was married to Miss Frances C. 


Collins of Crawfordsville. be 

In the spring of 1886 he came to La Cres- 
centa, where he resided until his death, which 
occurred October 22, 1898. During his ill- 
ness, which was long and painful, his calm pa- 
tience, his fortitude, his gentleness and sweet- 
ness never failed him, but he was tender and 
loving to the last; almost his last conversation 
with his wife was of his Savior and of his love 
for him; and with great feeling he said, “Tt 
is a faithful saying,” etc.. and fell asleep here 


below, in the full faith of awakening. in that 


city which hath foundations. : 

He was one of the founders of the little Pres- 
byterian church at La Crescenta, and he was 
most active under disheartening difficulties in 
continuing and promoting its interests. He 
was a man of unusual linguistic ability, speak- 
ing four different languages, and reading 
many others. As a philological scholar he 
had few equals. General Lew Wallace, when 
writing “Ben Hur,” constantly consulted him 
as to the significance of Hebrew and Arabic 
terms, which were employed in that work ot 
world-wide fame. His lectures on literary 
subjects given in Wabash College and in other 
institutions displayed great research, rare taste, 


and attracted the deepest interest. His papers 


on the German literati, Goethe, Heinrich 


‘Heine, J. P. Richter, and others, were always. 


received with enthusiastic admiration. | 
never heard him preach, but I have read some 
of his sermons, which display in the Master’s 
cause the same careful preparation that he > 
cave to his mere literary themes, with the up- 
lifting which the story of Jesus brings to the 
believer. Of him it could be said in the days 
of his pastorate that— 
. . tothe lettered wealth 
Of ages he added the love unpriced, 


The wisdom and the moral health, 
The ethics of the school of Christ.”’ 


He was the most truly refined gentleman 
that [ ever knew. His kindness and his gen- 
tleness won every heart in every condition of. 
life. This same gentleness and kindness, 
though in another degree, he extended to the 
lower members of the animal creation. Birds. 
and beasts loved him well. This very trait in 
his character—his tenderness and gentleness, 
especially to those who did not know him inti- 
mately, led many to think of him as only a 
kind, gentle, loving man, without any force of 
character. I confess that this was my own 
view of him the first year of my acquaintance 
with him ; but the intimate knowledge brought 
about by seven years’ acquaintance—and 
some of them were very trying years in Broth- 
er White's life—gzve me an entirely different 
opinion of William Carter White. I: have 
never seen any writing which so exactly de- 
scribed his characteristics as the sketch giver 
by Whittier of the poet’s personal friend, Jo- 
seph Sturge, the Birmingham, England, 
banker—better known in England as the 
“Quaker philanthropist.” 

J. C. Fletcher. 


_ The camel kneels at break of day 
To have his guide replace his load, 
Then rises up anew to take 
The desert road. 


So thou shouldst kneel at mornine’s dawn: 
That God may give thee daily are 
Assured that He no load too great 

Will make thee bear. 
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The Church at Vallejo. 


The edifice, whose photograph appears up- 
on our first page, is one quite complete in the 
appointments for modern church work. The 
Sunday-school and social rooms do not ap- 
pear in the picture, being in the rear and on 
4 lower level, but these are connected with the 
main auditorium by folding doors. 

The first religious service held in Vallejo 
was in the autumn of 1852, when a stranger 
preached on Mare Island, in a building be- 


longing to the dock company of New York, 


who were then erecting the sectional dock. 
There were eighty-five persons present. 
Soon thereafter Rev. Sylvester Woodbridge, 


REV. THEO. F. BURNHAM. 
PASTOR OF VALLEJO CHURCH. 


D.D., then pastor at Benicia, began to drive 
over to Vallejo and held services in a Govern- 
ment building, near to the State house:  (Val- 


lejo was then the capital of California.) Amid* 
wild oats and gorgeous wild flowers, the seed © 


of the gospel. was sown ya the hearts of the 
‘sturdy pioneers. 


For some time the wert was earried on as 


a union movement, and in 1856 the Method- 


ists organized their church; the Presbyterians* 


were organized by Rev. N. B. Klink on No- 
vember 22, 1862. This good brother minis- 
tered faithfully to the people for over twenty- 
two years, and a bronze tablet to his memory 
adorns the walls of the church. 


The first Sunday-school in Vallejo was a 
union one, and was organized in 1854, by Mrs. 
Farragut (the wife of the admiral) and the two 
sisters named Turner. A beautiful memorial 
window to the memory of these three worthies 
has been placed in the church. The edifice 
also contains a fine memorial of “the brave 
and good men, who have lost their lives while 
serving the nation, in the navy of the U. S.” 

The main building was dedicated Novem- 

ber 5, 1865. The sermon was preach- 

ed by Dr. Woodbridge. The build- 
ing was remodeled in 1895, the Sun- 
day-school rooms added in 1898. The 
seats are semi-circular, in oak, the 
walls of pine, with redwood panels, 
and the windows of stained glass. 
Together with the annex, the church 
-. can seat 600 or 700 persons comfort- 
ably. 


Helps fem the Poets for the Quiet Hour. 
COURAGE. 


“T like the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of 
cheer; 
Who fights the daily battle without fear; 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering 
trust 
That God is God; that somehow, true and 
just, 
His plans work out for mortals.” 


— Sarah Knowles Bolton. 


“Why comes temptation but for man to 
meet 


and make crouch beneath his 
eet 


And so be pedestaled in triumph.”’ 
—Browning. 


PAST OPPORTUNITY. 


“Come, gone—gone forever, 
Gone, as an unreturning river— 
To-morrow, to-day, yesterday, never, 
. Gone, once for all.” 


—Christina G. Rosseitit. 


“Who’s seen my day? 

If I could only find 

Its footprint on some mind. 

I should not stand at shadowy eve, 
And for my day so grieve and grieve.” 


—Emma Burt. 


Thought Furnishing. 


Yous souls are a picture gallery. Let their 
walls be hung with all things sweet and per- 
fect—the thought of God, the i image of Christ, 
the lives of God’s saints, the aspirations of 
good and great men, the memories of golden 
deeds.—[ Canon Farrar. 
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Church News. 


_ [We shall always be glad to hear from | 
-any church or pastor: as to happenings, 


activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 


occasions or meetings.—£d. | 


Rev. I. M. Condit, D.D., read _a paper events which characterized everv ses- 
before the Ministerial Union Monday, | gjon. 


features of this convention would pos- 
_sibly do an injustice to the less conspic- | 


Clark arrived on the eos day of the 


eonvention, and remained to its close, on 
Monday accompanying the excursion up 


the Columbia which proved to be a most 


delightful postlude tu this gathering of 


le of Oregon. 
‘tions; also as to sketches of interesting 


To miention even the most important | 


uous, but possibly not less valuable 


Dr. Clark’s talks are, we judge, 


June 5, on “The Religions of China, ajways good; at this meeting his repu- 
Their Origin and Growth.” In begin- tation was well sustained. On Sunday 
ning he said, A review of the religions afternoon Rev. Herbert S. Johnson of 


of China takes us back into the hoary | 


a of the past. The early institutions 
of China were moistened by the waters 
of Noah’s flood. In the dispersion of 
peoples that followed the contusion of 
tongues, some found their way to China. 
In the ancient beliefs of the Chinese 
there is a distinct recognition of a one 
great power above. This monotheism 
afterward degenerated into polytheism. 
The Chinese religion, said Dr. Condit, is 
the oldest form of pagan worship in the 
world. Their temple of Heaven repre- 
sents the azure Vault of thesky. So sa- 
cred is this temple that none but the 
Emperor is permitted to worship in it. 
In the ancient Chinese fa'ths there are 
distinct ideas of immortality. The re- 
mainder of the paper was devoted to an- 
‘cestor worship, Confucianism, [fa-o-ism, 
and Buddhism, and each was explained 
with clearness and evident full acquaint- 
ance with the subject. There was con- 
flict between these systems for a time, 
but afterwards they blended harmuni- 
‘ously, and now each has a separate and 
settled function in the modern pantheon 
of the Chinese. © 

At the closing of the reading the usual 
discussion ensued, after which a resolu- 
tion of thanks was extended to Rev. T. 
F. Burnbam and the Vallejo church for 
the pleasant and altogether delightful 
trip which the Unior enjoyed the week 
before. In the resolution the hospitality 
of Brother Burnham and the church was 
appreciatingly mentioned, as were also 
the courtesies extended by the Govern- 
ment officials at Mare Islan¢, particu- 
larly Capt. Cotton, U.S. N. Favors ex- 
tended by Hatch Brothers of the steamer 
Monticello were also noted and acknowl- 
edged. | 

Next week Rev. A. B. Winchester of 
Canada, in charge of Mission work 
among the Chinese, will address the 
Union. 


Oregon State C. E. Convention. 


The twelfth annual convention of the 
Oregon Christian Endeavor Union was 
held in Portland, May 25-28. Thecon- 
vention theme was, ‘‘Witnessing for 
Christ—Ye Shall Be Witnesses unto 
Me.” Actsi:8. Between four and five 
hundred delegates were in attendance, 
and although rain.was falling much of 
the time, yet a more cheerful and happy 
company of young people it would be 
hard to find. The services were held in 
the First Congregational and First Pres- 
byterian churches, alternately. The ad- 
‘dresses gave evidence of thorough study 
and careful preparation. Dr. F. E. 


Pittsfield, Mass.,a nat:ve Oregonian, gave 
a very excellent address. Among the 
other speakers were Dr. Hill of Portland, 
Rev. C. G. Le Masters of Tillamook, 
president of the State union; Rev. H L. 
Hood, Shedds; Rev. Robert McLean, 
Portland; President Thomas Newlin, 
Newberg; Rev. A. J. Montgomery, Ore- 
gon Citv; Rev. A. W. Ackerman, Port- 
land; Mrs. Narcissa White Kinney, As- 
toria; Prof. C. L. Campbell, Monmouth, 
and others. Strong resolutions were 
adopted protesting against the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath, the canteen in the 
army and the saloon in general, and the 
seating of M. H. Roberts in our national 
Congress. Earnest appeals were made 
to the young people that they return to 
their homes determined more than ever 
before to witness faithfully and lovally 
for Christ and the church; testifying to 
the reality, necessity, beauty, power and 
blessedness of the Christian religio:. 
H. A. Ketchum. 


Sad Accident to a Minister. 


We clip from a recent newspaper a sad 
story of a brother’s misfortune and we 
should be most happy to forward to’his 
family any funds entrusted to our care 
for his relief. Friends can remit by P. 
O. money order to the editor at Vallejo, 
Cal., Box 206. Bro. Wallace once sup- 
plied the church at Vallejo fur some 
months and was much beloved by the 
congregation. We quote as follows. The 
mine is in Butte county.—Zd. | 


“While repairing a belt on the machin- 
ery in the Magalia Mine on Saturday af- 
ternoon, Rev. John Wallace met with a 
shocking accident. A belt on the ma 
chinery had become loosened and Mr. 
Wallace, who was acting as engineer, at- 
tempted to replace it without stopping 
the entire machinery. While thus en- 
gaged his right arm was drawn into the 
rapidly revolving wheel and in a twin- 


Suppress Alumned Food. 


The doctors inform us that alum is a 
poison, and that alum bakiug puwders 
should be av ided because they make 
the. food unwholesome. Prominent 
hygienists, who have given the matter 
most study, regard these powders as an 
evil that should be suppressed by State 
action. In Minnesota and Wisconsin 
alum powders are not permitted to be 
sold unless they are branded to warn 
consumers of their true character, while 
in the District of Columbia the authori- 
ties have, under the direction of Con- 


gress, adopted regulations to prohibit 


the use of alum in bread altogether. 

Are not the people of other States, as 
well as those of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, entitled to warning of a danger 
which is apparently menacing them at 
close hand, and is not the whole country 
entitled to absolute protection, as the 
people of the District of Columbia are 
protected, by legislation which is entirely 
prohibitive ? | 

Until we can have protection in the 
form of a statute, how can our State 
boards of health, state analysts or food 
commissions better serve the public than 
by publishing in the newspapers from 
time to time the names of the baking 
powders which they find to be made 
from alum ? 

Meantime, it will aid the housewife in 
designating the alum powders to remem- 
ber that all powders sold at twenty-five 
cents or less per pound are of this dan-— 
gerous class. Purecream of tartar pow- 
ders are usually sold at from forty-five 
to fifty cents a pound. | 


kling the arm was torn completely from 
the body and oné of his legs was broken, 
besides numerous other painful) bruises 
on various parts of his body. 

‘‘Fortunately Dr. Lowe, of Paradise, 
was at the mine at the time of the acci- 
dent, and he rendered all the assistance 
within his power. The arm had been 
torn off close to the shoulder, and asthe 
stump was terribly mangled it was 
thought advisable to amputate what was 
left. The broken bones of tbe leg were 
also set and the injured man made as 
comfortable as possible. 

“It seems that Rev. Wallace, who is a 
Presbyterian minister, has for some time 
been working as engineer in the Magalia 
mine, and on Sundays he conducted 
services at that place. His wife was in 
Chico when the accident occurred, and 


food more delicious and wholesome 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen’s Foot-Ease,a powder for the feet. It 
cures painful, swollen, smarting, nervous , 
and instantly takes the sting out of corns an 
bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of 
the age. Allen's Foot-EKase makes tight or new 
shoes feel easy. It is a certain cure for sweating, 
callous, and hot, tired. aching feet. Try it to-day. 
S Id by all druggists and shoe stores. By mail for 
25c.in stamps. Trial package FREE. Address, 
Allen §. Olmstead, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacific Coast Managers, 


420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 
Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for good 
positions, and for school officers to secure 
the best teachers. 


HOTEL RAMONA. 


130 Fllis street San Francisco 


Adjoining Y. M. C. A. 
Hirst-class in every respect, Sanitary Plumbing, 
Hot and Cold Water in Rooms, Electric Ligh 
and Bells, Cars to all parts of the City the 


door. 50 cents to $1.50 per day. Weekly and 
monthly rates. European plan. 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart. Manager. 
Reference, THE OCCIDENT. 


COMFORTS AT 
The Mentone 


901 POWELL ST. 


J. G. CHown, Prop. 
San Francisco, Cal, 


Hotel 


- SAN FRANCISCO. 


_W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


Me A Quiet Home For Families 


wre 


THE WAR IS OVER 


and you can now visit the beautiful naval sta 
tion at Mare Island, going to Vallejo by the fas 


Steamer Monticel lo 


Leaving Mission St. pier, returrivg same day 
For time table see daily papers. 


Fare - - - 50c Each Way 


she was immediately summoned to his 
bedside. 

‘*Rev. White of Chico, who was there 
at the time of the accident, and who 
conducted services at Magalia Saturday 
evening, succeeded in raising a snug 
sum from among the miners aud resi- 
dents of Magalia for the unfortunate 
man and his family. 

“Although the injured man is well ad- 
vanced in years, he is of a strong consti- 
tution and it is believed he will recover.” 


Golden Gate Union. 


The Christian Endeavor Societies of 
San Francisco were well represented at 
the executive committee meeting of 
Golden Gate Union in the lecture room 
of the Y. M.C. A. building, on Thurs- 
day evening, June Ist. The president, 
Chas. M. Whitney, was in the chair. 
Devotional exercises were led by Mr. 
French, after which reports from the of- 
ficers and chairmen of committees were 
read which were very encouraging. On 
motion, duly seconded and carried, the 
following were appointed delegates to 
the international C. E. convention to be 
held in Detroitin July: Mr. and Mrs. A. 
S. Johnson, Rev. David James, Mr. -R. 
R. Patterson, and others that might be 


going. Miss Nannie M. Duff gave a very 


entertaining report of the State conven- 
tion held in Oakland, and was heartily 
applauded. A more full report of the 
above meeting will be published in the 
Pacific Christian Endeavorer, which 
will be ready for delivery ou June 26th. 


Missionaries to the Great Northwest. 


Rev. and Mrs. S. R. Spriggs sailed on 
May 27 on the schooner Sonanza, to 


| join Dr.and Mrs. Marsh at Point Barrow. 


fhis is a young couple just married, and 
they sailed away full of religious enthu- 
siasm to the work before them. Mr. 
Spriggs recently graduated at Princeton, 
and his sweet young wife had scarcely 
finished her Normal school course. On 
the bark Alaska sailed the same day 
Miss M. E. Hadley, for Kotzebue sound, 
to join the missionaries there, Mr. and 
Mrs. Samens and Miss Anna Hunnicutt, 
who have been there some two years. 
These are Orthodox Friends. All will, 
no doubt, do good work among the na- 
tives in these cold regions. 


Notice. 
The Rev. F. J. Akers was compelled a 


year ago to resign his pastoral charge 


on account of ill health. He left at the 
church a complete set of McClintock 
and Strong’s Encyclopedia, which he 
offers to sell for $25. The set is new, 
and cost Mr. Akers over $40. Any one 


wishing the same will please write to 


Rev. R. C. Stone, Centennial Presby- 
terian Church, East Oakland, Cal. 


California. 
San Francisco Presbytery meets Tues- 
day, June 13th, 9:30 A. M., at 920 Sacra- 


mento street. Regular June meeting, 
R.W. Reynolds, S. C. 


SAN Francisco. franklin-street.— 
“A Day on the Rhine’’ was the subject 
of a most interesting and graphic lecture | 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys — 
more light and don’t break. 
Can’t you get ’em? 
What's your dealer say 


about ’em? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


W.C. WRIGHT. S. WRIGHT. 
641-643-645 Sacramento Street, 
GEO. N. ANDREWS 


N. GRAY & CO., 
Cor. Webb, San Francisco. 
ORGAN 
620 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


» Established 1850. Tel. Main No. 43. 
UNDERTAKER 
Embalming a Specialty 
MANUFACTURER 
Write for Historical Catalogue and Testimonials 


Try «=W.H. WISEMAN 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


COAL, 


L7ll Sacramento St., nr. Polk, San Francisco 
SUTTER 151. 
Mail or Telephone Orders delivered promptly 


in any quantity. 


Syrup and 


Aubergier’s Pastilles of > 


Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchitis 
Whooping omen Catarrh, Asthma, an 
Colds; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 

They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
to the patient. Public speakers and sing- 
d ers find them almost indispensable. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 


Any of the following 


Mailed 
FREE! 


Pair Ladies’ Extra Quality Kid Gloves....... $1.000 


named articles at price 
named if you refer 
to this paper in the 


1 Pair Men’s or Boys’ Working Gloves......... 21 
4 Fold or Standard 05 
Saxony Yarn, Highest 18 
1 Pair Ladies’ Kid Shoes, Sunday Style ........ 1.65 
1 Pair Ladies’ Highest Grade Kid pshoes...... 2.50 
10 Papers Needles, assorted kinds................ 
l Game of Fascination or Sliced Animals ..... .20 
5 Gent’s Cambric Handkerchiefs, white..... . 25 


SMITHS’ CASH STORE. 


25°27 Market St., Ss. 
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given in this church on May 234, by the 
esteemed pastor, Rev. David James. 
The writer is not a member of this con- 
gregation, and therefore considers him- 
self free to report this occasion. The 
lecture was for a most deserving object. 
The King’s daughters, knowing of one 
of their sisters who has been sick for a 
length of time, and anxious to alleviate 
her suffering and solitude, resolved to do 
something to raise a little money for her. 


The above lecture was the result of this 


most laudable purpose. A silver offering 
was taken. The little church was filled 
to the door. After the pastor led in 
prayer, he proceeded with his lecture; 
and during the space of almost two 
hours he held his audience’s most rapt 
ettention, frequent bursts of laughter 
aud applause mingling. The Franklin- 
street people are making strenuous ef- 
forts to have this little church as attract- 
ive asany other. Signs of this activity 
can be seen in the order and neatness of 
the church, new pulpit furniture, new 
carpets, etc. Still their open-hearted 
generosity seeins inexhaustible, from the 
way they turned out at this lecture and 

ave liberally their various amounts, 
rom five dollars down to ten cents, as 
they were able, but all giving some- 
thing. The lecture realized the neat 
little sum of $50 for their sick sister, and 
it made their hearts glad indeed. This 
people are in great raptures with their 
pastor, and have made arrangements for 
his trip Hast, in providing his supply in 
the person of Rev. Prof. Day, for two 
months. Their help isin God; and they 
realize His promise: “They that put 
their trust in the Lord shall not want.’’ 


SAN FRANCISCO. Trinity.—At the 


regular morning service on June 4th 


communion service was held. Eight new 
names were added to the membership 
roll, two on profession of faith.and six 
by letter. Dr. Alex. N. Carson officiated 
at the serviies in spite of his indisposi- 
tion. It is such faithfulness on the part 
of the pastor that has built up this por- 
tion of the Master’s vineyard. The Sun 

day-school quarterly convention was 
held Thursday evening. Encouraging 
reports were given, and prospects of a 
successful future were manifested. Let- 
ters have been received from Mr. H. E. 
Bostwick, superintendent of Trinity Sun- 
day-school, now in Samoa, which afford 
much pleasure and comfort to those who 


‘know and appreciate the faithful serv- 


ices rendered by the beloved superin- 
endent. 


WEST BERKELEY.—Memorial Day, as 
in most churches, was obsérved here by 
a special service on the Lord’s Day pre- 


ceding. A signal feature of the service 


was a memurial of Chaplain J. R. Thomp- 
son, D.D., a long-time friend of our pas- 


tor, who preached for us last year just 


before he left with his regiment—Wash- 
ington First—for Manila, where he died 


in February. A framed picture of the 
Chaplain was draped tastefully and 
‘hung from the desk, and some account 
of his sickness and death given. He 
gave his life for his country; not so. 


much as an army chaplain, as he spent 


, doing 


Pearline.” 


it in self-denying labors, lo, these many 
years, in Washington as a home mission- 
ary. He was a pioneer of the North- 
west, and if ever a faithful servant of 
the Lord was sent out for Home Mission 
work, it was Dr. Thompson. 


FRUITVALE.—This church gave their 
late pastor, Rev. Edward E. Clark, a fare- 
well reception Friday evening, May 26. 
The young people of the church pre- 
sented him with a beautiful embossed 
leather blotting pad and writing ma- 
terials, as a token of their love and es- 
teem. 


Los Gatos.—The last Sabbath in May 
brought us to our communion season. 
Seven were received into the member- 
ship of the church. Just two years ago, 
our pastor, Rev. A. H. Barnhisel, came 
to us from the Seminary, and began his 
first pastorate. The entire church has 
seemed to catch something of his gener- 
ous, hopeful spirit, and his single, steady 
aim toward the right, and the best re- 
sults, brings us into a state of harmony 
and love. Our elders are men of faith 
and prayer, rightly dividing the Word 
of Truth. Our church still numbers in 
its membership many who have borne 
the burden and heat of the day; but the 
past year some of these have been visited 
by illness, while heavy losses have come 
to others. The new members are most 
welcome, and many of them show a 
spirit of helpfulness that would be valu- 
able to any church. Many strangers 


especially as the summer season ap- 
proaches. | 


ELMHURST.—The installation of Rev. 
Edward E. Clark as pastor of the 
church at Elmhurst, Cal., took place 
Thursday evening, JunerI. Rev. Rich- 
mond Logan of Pleasanton presided and 
propounded the constitutional questions; 
Rev. H. C. Minton, D.D., preached the 
sermon, and Rev. Barton W. Perry of- 
fered prayer. The charge to the pastor 
was then made by Rev. Hugh W. Fraser 
and the charge to the people by Rev. 
Geo. W. Lyons. There was a good con- 
gregation, and the new pastorate opens 
most auspiciously. 


BOULDER CREEK.—The ladies’ aid so- 
ciety held their first missionary tea at 


the home of Mrs. W. H. Wallace, The 


also worship with us from time to time, 


Two questions 


with common-sense answers. 
‘should a man’s legs be,’ somebody asked 
Abraham Lincoln, and he said, ‘Long enough 
to reach from his body to the ground.” 3 
“ How can you take housework so easy, 
somebody asked a bright little woman. 
“ By not working so hard,” she said.“ By 
all my washing and cleaning with 


‘‘How long 


meeting was conducted by our president, 


Mrs. Bird. Mr. Bird holds service morn-. 


ing and evening now. Harmony and 
good feeling prevail throughout our little 
church. We have made a payment on 
the second installment to the Board. 


KELSEYVILLE.—A memorial service 
was held in this church Sunday, June 4, 
which date closed the twenty-seventh 
year of its history. Rev. H. W. Chap- 
man, the pastor, gave an interesting his- 
torical sketch and appropriate remarks 
founded on I Sam. vil: 12, ‘ Hitherto the 
Lord hath helped us.” Rev. James L. 
Woods, who served the church for some 
years in its early history, was present 
and assisted the pastor with some enter- 
taining reminiscences. The church 
now has seventy-five members and a 
flourishing Sunday-school of nearly one 
hundred. | 


Oregon. 


PORTLAND. Westminster.—T he ladies’ 
home and foreign missionary society of 
Westminster church met at the home of 
Mrs. George Gammie, May 16. The 
program was one of the most interesting 
of the year. Mrs. Bradshaw, the Presi- 


dent, read a portion of Acts xvi, — 


drawing some beautiful lessons from 
Paul’s mission at Philippi and the con- 
version of Lydia and her household. 
Lydia’s hospitality to Paul and his com- 
panions was made a lesson to inspire 
more love and interest in our workers 
for Christ among the neglected. The 
roll-call was answered by each member 
reading in order a text from the Prayer 
Calendar for May.. The exercise was a 
suggestive and helpful introduction to 
the program. Mrs. Sydney Smith gave 
a very instructive talk on Laos and 
Siam, with map illustrations. The his- 
tory, description and progress of these 
most interesting countries were briefly 
and entertaining told, together with the 
mission work which has had so much to 
do with its civilization. With the aidof 


-her map she brought before her hearers 


the. nearness of the Philippine Islands to 
these countries, and the significance of 
having a Home Mission field for their 
neighbors. Mrs. S. T. Lockwcod being 
present by special invitation, was asked 
to tell us about the work of the Wom- 


an’s Board of Missions. In her easy, 


graceful way she gave a comprehensive 


| 
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$100 Reward $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
Stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is the only positive cure known to the medical 
fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the disease, 
and givingthe patient strengih by building up 
the constitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much faith in 
its curative powers that they offer Oue Hundred 
Dollars for any case that it fails tocure. Send for 
list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo. O. 
by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


CALIFORNIA’S IDEAL 
REST RESORT. 


LYTTON, SONOMA CO., CAL, 


Fully equipped hotel and twelve 

cottages lighted by gas; running 
water; steam heat. Beautiful 
location; grand scenery; unri- 
valed soda and seltzer springs; 
baths; swimming pool of soda 
water; pleasures galore. NO 
STAGING; 3% hours from San 
Francisco; telephone and tele- 
graph service; 1000 acres of 
wooded hills and dales. Terms, 
$7 to $12 per week. Write for 
circulars. 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 


Surgery, and Diseases of the 


Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, 


Y.M.C. A. BUILDING, San Francisco, Cal. 


Tel. Black 2066 


Office Hours: 11-12 and 1-4. 


Owned and Officered by 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 


The only Laundry in California where goods are 
washed and ironed by electricity. Employ 
over 100 young ladies—room for more, 


ELECTRIC LAUNDRY CO. 


835 FOLSOM ST., S. F. Phone, South 231 
Send postal and we will call. — 


BEWARE OF CHEAP SUBSTITUTIONS 


FOR 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


The genuine imported are Silver Coated, and 
‘‘Blaud”’ stamped on each pill. 


E. FOUGERA & CO.,N.Y. All Druggists 


Prepared Roofing. 
Roofing Paints, 
Shingle Stains. 


Good Qualities. Fair Prices. 


PACIFIC REFINING & ROOFING CO. 
113 New Montgomery St. San Francisco 


Circulars Free. 


history of the origin and purpose of the 
Board, also very interesting information 
of its work among the exceptional popu- 
lation of this country, dwelling more 
particularly upon their work for the 
poor whites of the South. In her ear- 
nest manner she described their low con- 
dition, and gave some pathetic instances 
of their great desire and efforts to ob- 
tain Christian education in the schools 


the needs of the Indians and the work, 
and read a letter from Miss Helen 
Clarke, who has been transferred from 
the Spokane mission to Neah Bay, and 
whose support has been assumed by the 
North Pacific Board. The letter showed 
a spirit of self-denial and sincere trustin 
God for succéss in her work. Mrs. Sarah 
Miller read a spicy little story, showing 
how one church became self-supporting; 
and Mrs. Bradshaw closed the program 
with a short paperon ‘‘What the Gospel 
Has Done for Women in Foreign Lands.”’ 
After the exercises light refreshments 
were served, and a very pleasant social 
hour was spent. There were eighteen 
ladies present, and as they separated 
each one felt a new and deeper interest 
in the work to which their society was 
pledged. Westminster missionary soci- 
ety was started immediately after the or- 
ganization of the church nearly eight 
years ago, and has always maintained an 
active membership. 
church can give or expect great blessing 
without the aidof an intelligent working 
missionary society. 

The young people’s society was lately 
addressed by Miss Edna Protzman, sec- 
retary of the North Pacific Board for C. 
EK. societies, on the subject of missions, 
and the members were greatly interested. 
Our pastor, Rev. T. C. Moffett, has been 
kept very busy making arrangements 
for the State C. E. Convention, but has 
found time to prepare increasingly help- 
ful sermons. Miss Ellen Strong, our 
missionary to Korea, who is at home this 
year, has promised to give ourchurch an 
address on Korea in the near future. 
Our young people feel greatly strength- 
ened by the State Convention, which is 
now drawing to a close. 


FULTON.—The Lord’s Supper was ob- 
served the last Sunday in April in Fulton 
and Mt. Olivet churches. At the last 
named church a newly chosen elder was 
ordained that day. Rev. A. A. Hurd 


‘continues as stated supply of the two 


churches, the year having begun. April 1. 
| Washington. 


The address of Rev. J. H. Condit is 


changed from Juneau, Alaska, to North 
Yakima, Wash. 


CENTRALIA. — The Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell, pastor of the First church of this 
city will leave for Tacoma next week, 
having accepted a unanimous call to Cal- 
vary church there. During his six 
months’ stay here, Rev. Mr. Campbell 
has done a great work, having organ- 
ized a boys’ brigade, a society of the 
King’s Daughters, and also a Junior C. 
E. Society, and there have been added 


to the church over forty members as a 


the Board had established. She told of |. 


It believes that no 


TRY ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A powder to be shaken into the shoes. At this 
season your feet feel swollen, nervous and hot, 
and get tired easily. If you have smarting feet or 
tight shoes, try Allen’s Foot-Hase. It cools the 
teet and makes walking easy. Cures swollen 
and sweating feet, blisters and callous spots. Re- 
lieves corns and bunions of all pain and gives 
rest and comfort. Try it to-day. Sold by all 
druggists and shoe stores for 25c. Trial pack- 
age KREE. Address, Allen S. Olmstead, LeRoy, 
N. ¥. | 


H. LeBARON SMITH 


The American Tailor. 
320 BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


GROCERY STORE LOCATION!!! 


A Presbyterian Grocer, with a small 
capital, can know of a good location in 
an Oregon town of considerable size, by 
addressing THE OCCIDENT. 


J. G. Thomas, Lima, O. : 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
CHURCH OUBFREECATALOGUE 
pop ep TELLS WHY. 
Write Wm. L. Oge, Sole Agent, 22 Clay St., S.F. 


rgest Foundry on Earth making 


CHURGH BELLS 


& PEALS 


Purest.copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells, Send for 
Vatalogue. TheC.S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, G 


LAROCHE 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession of 
the World as the Best Tonic for Conva- 


lescents from Yellow Fever, Typhoid 
Fever and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 
lcreases the Appetite, strengthens the 
4 Nerves and builds up the entire System. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
i New York: E. Fougera & Co., 26-30 N. William St. 


"GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF 
‘16,600 FRANCS at Paris. 
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A new Estey 
organ, new church hymn-books, and a 
large building for the brigade, socials 
and other purposes, have also been pur. 
chased, and the church is practically out 
of debt. Though he received forty-nine 
out of fifty votes at a congregational 
meeting called to consider the question 
of a minister, Rev. Mr. Campbell con- 
siders that Tacoma offers a larger field 
of usefulness. He leaves many friends 
in the church and city who recognize in 
him an able and eloquent preacher, con- 
secrated and ever loyal to his Master, and 
one whose commission to preach the 
Word of eternal life comes from the Di. 
vine Master himself. 


MARRIED. 
MOFFETT-FISH.—At Seoul, Korea, June 
1, by Rev. Graham Lee, assisted by 
Rev. D. L. Gifford, and in the pres- 
ence of the U. S. Consul General, Rev. 
Samuel Austin Moffett and Miss Mary 
Alice Fish, both of the Presbyterian 
Mission, Pyeng Yang, Korea. 
PURDIE-ROBERTSON.—In San _ Fran- 
cisco, June I, 1899, by Rev. Francis H. 
Robinson of West Berkeley, Mr. John 
S. Purdie, assistant engineer of the 
steamer China, to Miss A. Maude Rob- 
ertson, formerly of Centerville, Cal. : 


DIED. 


FLAGG.—On Saturday, at midnight, 
April 22, 1899, at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Rev. A. A. Hurd, in Ful- 
ton, Or., Mrs. 

seventy-four. 


Cured without Disfigurement by Anoint- 
ing with Oils. is 
DuTTON, ONT., CAN., Oct. 31, 1898. 
Dr D.M. Byk&, Indianapolis, Ind. 
DEAR DocTOR—I cannot say enough 
about your ils. 1] have had a cancer on 
mv nose for four years and tried three 
different doctors and at last they advised 
me to have it cut out. A friend told 
me about your Balmy Oils and [ sent 
for them the 28th of April, 1898, and I 
started using them on May Ist, 1898, and 
ia ony the 14th, the cancer was all out, 
and on July the Ist, my nose was healed 
over again, but it was very tender, but 
now it is filled in and as tough as any 
part of my face. For your Blood Purifier, 
I may say, I never took bettter medicine. 
for I have not been in better health for 
twelve years. Now, dear Doctor, you 
may word this as you wish but I cannot 
say enough, nor be thankful enough. If 
anyone wants to find any more about the 
Vils, they may write to me. We are all 
well and happy now. Hoping you are 
tle same and wishing you all success, 
and God bless you, I remain, 
Your ever loving friend, 
Mrs. ROBERT KERR. 
Persons affiicted with Cancer or Tumor 
may address Dr. D. M. BYE, Lock Box 
25, Indianapolis, Ind., and he will send 
them books and papers free, giving 


prices of treatment, and hundreds of 


letters from the afflicted in every part of 
the United States and Causda who have 


of a hazel nut. 


Mary Flagg, aged 


been cured; also half tone cuts from | Drain on unglazed paper and serve 


photographs showing facts that cannot 
be questioned. 


Thousehofo. 
RECIPES. 


Toast Meringue for Invalids—-Make 
a slice of thin, evenly-browned toast, 
and dipit for an instant into freshly 
boiling saltec water. Have ready in 
a small sauce-pan three tablespoonfuls 
of milk and a piece of butter the size 
When hot, stir in the 
white of an egg beaten stiff, just long 
enough to heat it through. ‘Pour it 
immediately over the toast and carry 
quickly, on a hot, covered plate to 
the invalid.— Housewife. | 


Green Pea Croqguettes.--When green 
peas are growing a little old for the 
table, shell sufficient to measure one 
pint. Boil them in just sufficient salted 
water to cover until quite tender, then 
drain and press through a sieve. In 
a saucepan melt one tablespoonful of 
butter, add two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
a little more than half of a teaspoon- 
ful of salu and one quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of white pepper. When 
mixed add the prepared peas and ten 
drops of onion juice and stir until 
thickened. Add the yolk of one 
beaten egg, stir for half a minute 
longer and take from the fire. Taste 


and add more seasoning if necessary, 


then spread on a platter and set away 
until cold and firm. Slightly flour 
the hands and form small spoonfuls of 
the mixture into croquettes. 
each into slightly beaten egg, roll in 
sifted bread crumbs and immerse in 
smoking-hot fat until golden brown. 


Dip 


4 


with a cream sauce. 


JOSH BILLINGS ON HENS. 


The best time tew sett a hen is 
when the hen is ready. I kant tell 
you what the best breed iz, but the 
Shanghigh iz the meanest. It kosts 
az much to board one az it duz a 
stage hoss, and you might az well 
undertake to fat a fanning mill run- 
ning oats thru it. 


he lays less than oneaday. Hensare 
long-lived if they don’t contract the 


throat disease; there 1za great menny 


goes to pot every year by this me!- 
lonkolly disease. 1 kant tell eggs- 
actly how to pick out a good hen, 
but as a general thing the long-eared 
ones, I kno, are the least apt to 


skretch up the garden. Eggs packed 
in equal parts of lime water, with the 


other end down, will keep from 
thirty to forty years if they are not 
disturbed. Fresh beef steak iz good 
for hens; I suppose four or five 
pounds a day would be awl a hen 
would need, at fust along. I shall 
be happee to advise with you at any 
time on the hen question, and take 
pay for my advise in eggs. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD RE- 


NEMBER. 
That salt should be kept in a dry 
place. | 
That melted butter will not make 
goodcake. 


That veal should be white, dry and 
close-grained. 

That the coldereggsare, the quicker 
they will froth. 


Truest Economy to Get the Best. 


Sold on Installments. 


A cheaply made sewing-machine is dear at 
any price, because faulty in action, liable to 
break and difficult to operate. A labor- 
Saving machine for woman’s use should be 
the best; it is truest economy to get a 
sewing-machine bearing this trade-mark. 

EXPERIENCE PROVES 

_A SINGER THE BEST. 


You can try one Free. 


Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY : 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


There aint no 
profit in keeping a hen for his eggs if - 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’sS SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child softens the gums, 


allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 


remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


That nutmegs should be grated at 
the blossom end first. 

That the best poultry has firm flesh, 
yellow skin and legs. 

That to make good pastry the in- 
gredients must be very cold. 

That lemons will keep for weeks if 
covered with cold water. 


The well 
known poem, 
“Curfew Shall 
Not Ring To- | 
night,’’ in 
which a young wo- 
man by hangisug to 
the curfew bell saves the 
life of her lover condemn- 
ed to be executed at the 
ringing of the curfew, is 

only one of a 
thousand strik- 
ing instances of 
how a woman 
will dare everything for 
love. 

Women are readier to 
make heroic sacrifices 
than they are to take 
the commonplace, 
everyday precautions 
which insure their great- 
est happiness. Most wo- 
men are careless about 
their health. They for- 
get that physical weak- 
ness and disease will 
wreck the fairest chance 
in life and shut them 
out completely from 
happy womanhood and wifehood. 

eak, bilious, dyspeptic women are 
robbed of their natural attractiveness and 
capacity. They lose healthy color and 
energy and ambition. The blood becomes 
poor and thin and laden with disease-germs. 

The true antidote for this condition is Dr. 


Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It acts 


directly upon the digestive powers and the 
liver, creating pure, red, healthy blood free 
from bilious impurities; it renovates everv 
organ and tissue of the body, building up 
hard, elastic flesh and muscular strength 
and imparting nerve power and permanent 
vitality, which malt extracts do not give. 
Mrs. Ella Howell, of Derby, Perry Co., Ind.. 


writes: ‘‘In the year of 1894 I was taken with 
stomach trouble—nervous dyspepsia. There was 


a coldness in my stomach, and a weight which 


seemed like a rock. Everything that I ate gave 
me great pain; I had a bearing down sensation: 
was swelled across my stomach; had a ridge 
around my right side, and in a short time I was 
bloated. I was treated by three of our best phy- 


sicians but got no relief. I was so weak I could 


not walk across the room without assistance. 
Then Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery wa: 
recommended to me and I got it, and commencea 
the use of it. I began to improve very fast after 
the use of a few bottles, The physicians said my 
disease was leading into pulmonary consump: 
tion, and gave me upto die. I thank God that 
my cure is permanent,” 


feet. 


Humor. 


First Heiress: ‘I don’t see why 
they refer to a prince as his high- 


Second heiress (who has married 
one): ‘‘I guess your father never had 
to put up the price for him.’’ —rook- 
lyn Life. 


‘‘Father,’’ said a thoughtful little 
boy, ‘Show many feet has a dog if we 
call his tail a foot?’ ‘‘Why, five 
leet, my son.’’ ‘‘No, father, that 
isn’t right.’’ ‘‘How so, my son.”’ 
‘Why, he would have only four 
You see, calling his tail a foot 
doesn’t make it a foot.’’ 


They are telling the story that Will- 
iam M. Evarts was going up once in 
the elevator at the State Department 
which was loaded with applicants for 
the ministerships and _ consulships. 
Turning to a friend who accompan- 
ied him, Mr. Evarts said: ‘‘This is 
the largest collection for foreign mis- 
sions that I have seen taken up for 
some time.’’ —Exchange. 


Rudyard Kipling tells an amusing 
story at his own expense. 
his stay in Wiltshire one summer, he 
met little Dorothy Drew, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s granddaughter, and, being 
very fond of children, took her in 
the grounds and told herstories. Af- 
ter a time Mrs. Drew, fearing that 
Mr. Kipling must be tired of th 
child, called her, and said: | 

“Now, Dorothy, I hope vou have 


|not been wearying Mr. Kipling.’’ 


‘Oh, not a bit, mother,’’ replied 
the small celebrity, ‘‘but he has been 
wearying me.’’— Selected. 


Don’t join a “Don’t Worry’’ club. 
Don’t try not to worry. Whilecon- 
tentment is a pleasing virtue, the 
people you know who are contented 
would be better off if they worried 
more. Absolute contentment and 
indifference to the possible troubles 
of to-morrow will land any one in 
the poorhouse. The cow doesn’t 
worry, neither does the clam, but 
people are built to worry, and it was 
intended that they should. On the 
other hand, if you worry much it will 
land you in the insane asylum. It is 
the insane asylum on the one hand 
and the poor farm on the other ; the 
point is to worry just enough to keep 


out of both of them. —A‘¢chison Globe. 


NEWS OF TRE WEEK. 


May 2oth.. 
Deroulede and Habert, the French 
agitators, are arraigned for trial. 


The Court of Cassation in Paris listened 
to a statement of the Dreyfus. case point- 
ing unmistakably to his.innocence. 


President McKinley torday issued an 
order exempting about 5,000 federal posi- 
tions from the application of the civil 
service rules. 


It is reported from Stockholm, Sweden, 
that the Parliament of Finland will refuse 
to pass the army bill proposed by the 
Czar of Russia, thus asserting their na- 
tional independence.. 


‘General Otis estimates. that a total of 


| 30,000 troops will be needed in the Islands. 


During | 


The Government will therefore give him 

5,000 more regulars to. take the place of 

the volunteers who are to return at once. 
May 30th. 

Yellow fever is reported at New Or- 


leans. 


The return of Major Marchand stirs 
France to its depths. 


Vast crowds attend’ Memorial Day ex- 
ercises in this city and everywhere © 
throughout the country.. 

Americans in Paris.decked the tomb of 
LaFayette with flowers, and Ex-President 
Harrison made an: oration. | 

Four thousand volunteers in Manila re- 
quest to be mustered out there,’as they 
desire to remain in the Philippines. 

May 318%. 

General Gomez is seriously ill in Ha- 
vana. | 


- Deroulede and Habert were to-day ac- 
quitted by the Paris court. 


* News from the Orient seems to indicate 


that Japan may join China in a war 


against Russia. 


The tenth annual session of the Trans- 
Mississippi Commercial Congress opened 
in Wichita, Kansas, to-day, with 300 dele- 
gates present. 

The State department at Washington 
makes public Admiral Walker’s report on 
the Nicaraugua Canal. The Commision 
estimates the cost of the canal at $118,- 
000, 000. | 

An unusual rain fell over most of Cali- 
fornia to-day. Competent judges say that 
while it will injure considerable hay which 
is down, the rain wiil be-of immense bene- 
fit to all kinds of fruit, to much of the 
wheat, ‘and to pasture land. 

June ist. 


A slight earthquake shock was felt in. 


| 
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this city and neighboring towns at I1:30 
Pp. M. No serious damage is repo-ted. 

It is rumored that Governor Gage will 
soon call an extra session of the Legisla- 
ture to elect a United States Senator to 
succeed Hon. S. M. White. 


General Paty Du Clam, who is regarded 
as the instigator of the conspiracy against 
Captain Dreyfus, has been put under ar- 
rest. The whole foul conspiracy is now 
likely to come out. 

June 2d. | 

Masked men robbed a Union Pacific 
train near Laramie, Wy., but got little 
money. 


The Republican State Convention in 


Ohio adopted resolutions praising the.ad- 


ministration of President McKinley. 


The Pacific Mail steamer which arrived 
in port to-day reported the mysterious 
loss of a box containing 5,000 English 
soverelgns— $25,000. 


The London Daily Mazl says that 
Spain has ceded to Germany the Caroline 
Islands, the Ladrones, and Palado Islands. 
The purchase price is said to have been 
25,000,000 pesetas ($5,000,000), 

The Queen Regent of Spain opened 
the Cortes with a speech, in which she 
referred sorrowfully to the events of the 
past year, but counseled patience and res- 
ignation on the part of the people. 

June 3d. 


General Rios, with the last of the Span- 
2 forces, sailed from Manila for home to- 
day. 

The Filipinos resident in Manila sent a 
strong circular into the interior, urging 
immediate surrender to the American 
forces. 


Stockton was to-night lighted by elec- 
tricity generated at the Blue Lakes power 
plant, forty-three miles away. The cur- 
rent comes in over an aluminum wire. 


The French Court of Cassation to-day 
formally ordered a new trial for Dreyfus, 
and. he is probably already on his way 
home. His acquittal is practically cer- 
tain. | 


Diplomatic relations with Spain, broken 
off April 21, 1898, were formally resumed 
to-day, when President McKinley for- 
mally received the Duke D’Arcos, the 
newly-accredited Minister from Spain to 
to the United States. Most cordial ex- 
pressions were exchanged. 

June 4th. 


The quarantine against New Orleans 
mail has been raised by Texas officials. 


President Loubet of France, while at 
the races to-day, was attacked by royal- 
ists and struck with a cane. Over Io00 

ersons were arrested, most of them be- 
longing to the aristocratic section, among 
them Count Castellane, the husband of 
Anna Gould. . | 


Those headaches that the family doc- 
tor don’t cure are caused by eye-strain. 

The money you spend on headache 
cures will pay for permanent relief in the 
| shape of proper glasses. 


Leading 
Opticians 
14 and 16 Kearny st. 


Yor thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE. 
The Leader 1n all modern improvements. 


Don’t fail to see it Sewing Machine. 


before buying a 


STANDARD PAPER VATTERNS. 


Highest Perfection, 
Catalogue. 


EVANS, 


1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th 


Lowest Prices. Send fo 


FREE TO YOU! 


Something New! 


FAMOUS WOMEN 
of the BIBLE 


SA. 


| = : Over 50) large double column 
pages. 100 elegant haJf-tone and 
other engravings. Its beauty 


rs Pastors, S. S superintendents, 
Teachers, Mothers, Everybod 
wants it. Nos. S. Library, Read- 
ing Room or private home should | 
be without it. Agents wanted. 
Apply for particulars to , 
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| 
OCCIDENTAL PUBLISHING CO. 


OAKLAND, Cal. 


A TEL The Science of Treating 
sec Disease Without Medicine. 


Deformities, Dislocated Bones, and Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 
Booklet on OSTEOPATHY will be sent free to any address. For particulars, write or call on 


DR. A. BURROWS 
Profe-sor at California College of Osteopathy 


927 MARKET ST.. San Francisco 


Hours, 9 To 4 *’PHONE, SOUTH 760. 


Consultation and examination free. 


| 


Fit and Workmansh! 


Guaranteed. Prices! MERCHANT TAILOR. 


1384 Market Street 
Opp. Central Park 
S. F., 
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